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Home News.—On October 13 an important state- 
ment issued from the White House on the foreign 
It is known that no American banking firm 
floats a foreign loan in this coun- 
try without consulting the State 
Department. While the Govern- 
ment has no legal authority over the making of 
private loans, no bank would dare to make one if 
the State Department were against it. The White 
House statement, while discreet, makes it clear that 
the Administration will frown upon loans to those 
countries which have not yet funded their debt to 
the United States. This statement it was under- 
stood, referred to France and the recent debt nego- 
tiations, and it was variously received, some think- 
ing it unwise and ungracious in view of France’s re- 
cent recognition of her debt and willingness to pay 
what is possible, others taking the stand that it was 
perfectly justified. 

A project which is sure to have far reaching dip- 
lomatic and financial effects was announced on Octo- 
ber 15, when H. S. Firestone announced that his com- 
pany would invest $100,000,000 in 
developing its rubber concession in 
Liberia and would eventually have 
1,000,000 acres of rubber trees growing in that coun- 
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world’s production, while the remaining 97 per cent 
is controlled by British and Dutch capital. It will 
be recalled that this virtual monopoly of rubber by 
British capital was recently the subject of diplo- 
matic inquiries. _ 

On October 15, William Green was reelected 
President of the American Federation of Labor, in 
the closing session of the Federation’s convention 
at Atlantic City. Before adjourn- 
ing, the Federation had accepted 
in full the definition of its new 
policy on wages. This new policy was held to 
be necessary in the “new age of superpower,” 
and President Green claims it is the “ enuncia- 
tion of a new idea.” The policy as announced 
includes two phases: opposition to all wage reduc- 
tions in order to assure high.purchasing power to 
workers, and the elimination of waste in produc- 
tion in order to secure low selling prices and safe- 
guard high wages. The statement is noteworthy 
for its recognition of the principle of “real wages,” 
that is, the proportion of wages to prices. 

A serious coal shortage is making itself felt in 
those portions of the country which relied upon 
anthracite coal for fuel and power. Prices rose 
enormously and as a direct result 
of this the anti-smoke ordinance 
in New York City was raised in 
order to allow free distribution of soft coal. At the 
same time, John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, made the charge at Atlantic City 
that anthracite mine owners are mulcting the public 
at a rate of $20,000,000 a year by a resizing plan late- 
ly forced upon retailers and resulting in poor fuel 
and more profit. 


New Labor 
Wage Policy 
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China.—Shanghai has fallen into the hands of a new 
military ruler, General Sun Chuan-fang. Without firing 
a shot, 10,000 of his troops occupied the city while 15,000 
troops of General Chang Tso-lin 
withdrew toward Central China. The 
outbreak is interpreted in Peking as an 
effort of the Nationalists who were ousted last Fall to 
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embarrass the Government and block the coming Customs 
Conference. A grave situation has arisen in Tsingtao 
from the threat of mutinous sailors to bombard the port 
unless paid wages long over-due. Six regiments have been 
rushed to the city and field guns have been placed in 
strategic positions———-Mr. Silas H. Strawn has passed 
through Nanking en route to Peking as American delegate 
to the Customs Conference and the Commission on Extra- 
territoriality. At Shanghai he stated to press representa- 
tives that the Customs Conference must follow the Wash- 
ington plan and that the tariff must be raised before 
considered. 





Czechoslovakia.—To save itself from a_ political 
catastrophe the Government has carefully avoided bring- 
ing its controversy with the Vatican into Parliament. In- 
stead it issued a written statement 
that no change had taken place in this 
situation. A few days later the Os- 
servatore Romano, under date of September 24, exposed 
the entire duplicity of the Government’s attitude. In sub- 
stance it said: 

The truth is that the departure of the Nuncio, forced by the 
behavior of the Government at the Huss Day celebration, strained 
the relations of Czechoslovakia with the Vatican which after 
six years have brought no results. This was due not only to the 
introduction of an annual Huss Day, but more especially to the 
anti-Catholic character given to that celebration, with which the 
highest Government authorities publicly showed themselves in 
sympathy. The full accountability for the consequences of the 
Nuncio’s departure therefore falls upon the Government. But as 
concerns the Government’s alleged regard for its Catholic citizens, 
the Holy See observes that anything but consideration was shown 
for them in the Huss Day law, as Catholics themselves make 
evident. 

Nevertheless the Holy See takes note of the wish ex- 
pressed in the Government’s proclamation that it desires 
the present difference to be settled speedily, peacefully 
and justly. But the Holy See fails to see how that wish 
can be reconciled with the condition uttered by the Gov- 
ernment in the same breath. That condition is thus 
formulated : 

When negotiating with the Vatican the Government must be 
given guarantee that the observance of Huss Day as a natidnal 
holiday will henceforth be considered established by a legislative 
enactment, and since the question is one of internal politics, that 
the character and manner of the celebration of this day, with 
State participation, be decided exclusively and solely by the legal 
representatives of the people of Czechoslovakia. 

As the Osservatore pertinently remarks, this implies 
that whatever solution is arrived at the Government must 
be allowed to continue insulting the Holy See precisely 


as before. 


Conflict with 
the Vatican 


France.—Adoption of the security compact at Lo- 
carno on October 15 occasioned nationwide enthu- 
siasm throughout France. The press, irrespective of 

party affiliation, hailed the event 

— Over as one of the greatest of post-war 

Security Pact 

accomplishments, and a step of un- 
told importance for the future of Europe and the 
world. Apart from the prospect of peace provided 
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by the compact, the IJmntransigeant found sufficient 
cause for rejoicing in the definite establishment of 
Alsace-Lorraine’s status; the Temps characterized 
the decisions as “a great accomplishment for guar- 
anteeing peace in the measure in which it can be 
guaranteed.” Pending final signature of the involved 
treaties, speculation was still manifest, yet Great 
Britain’s formal pledge to prevent any violation of 
the contract has given France the feeling of security 
which she has tirelessly sought since the eventful 
year 191%. 

After having failed to effect a strike among street- 
car and omnibus workers, and later among employes 
in the factory districts and suburbs of Paris, the 
Communist leaders, who had thus 
hoped to make drastic protest 
against the Moroccan war and the 
high cost of living, have been ordered arrested. The 
New York Times reported that up to October 13, fifty 
individuals had been taken into custody. An in- 
vestigation of the acts of violence reported from St. 
Denis has revealed that the Mayor of that munici- 
pality has been one of the most active Red leaders. 

Marshal Lyautey, recently relieved of his post as 
French Resident General in Morocco, was reported 
staying temporarily in Burgundy, to obviate the 
popular demonstration planned in 
his welcome to Paris. In Catholic 
circles throughout France the 
veteran soldier’s retirement has provoked undis- 
guised indignation, as has the retention in office of 
General Sarrail, French commanding officer in Syria, 
whose military unfitness is but one of the reasons 
for which his recall has been persistently demanded. 
According to Premier Painlevé’s own admission, on 
October 14, the French losses in Syria up to July 
31 have totalled 6.042 men killed or wounded. 


Against the 
Communists 


Resent Lyautey’s 
Retirement 


Great Britain—The Government’s war on Bol- 
shevism started with an invasion of the headquarters 
of the Communist Party and of the Red International 
of Labor Unions in London. It re- 
sulted in the confiscation of con- 
siderable seditious literature and 
the arrest of eight leading Communists. The Scot- 
land Yard is understood to have lisied forty for arrest 
but the Cabinet is averse to too drastic action. Mr. 
George Lansbury, M.P., supplied bail for those ar- 
rested and Arthur Henderson, Jr., son of the labor 
leader, has undertaken to defend them. The labor 
movement has suffered a serious loss in the death of 
Frederic Bramley, Secretary General of the British 
Trades Union Congress. His passing occurred sud- 
denly in an Amsterdam hotel where he was attend- 
ing the executive meeting of the International Trade 
Union Federation. As a labor leader Mr. Bramley 
always advocated peaceful constitutional methods in 
labor disputes. 
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Ireland.—There is complete agreement in the press 
that the first election for the Senate held under the 
Free State Constitution has been a failure. On 
scarcely any phase of the election 
has there been favorable comment. 
The system itself has been severely 
criticized as awkward, far too intricate, expensive, 
and inherently defective in attaining the results for 
which it was designed. The candidates chosen by the 
Dail and the Seanad, though most of them worthy 
men, are said not to have, in many instances, the 
qualifications required by the Constitution for can- 
didacy to the Senate. The actual election was car- 
ried through without any interest on the part of the 
electorate. The choice of nineteen names out of a 
panel of seventy-six, the great majority of whom 
were not known to the electors, the grading of the 
votes, and the process of a transferable vote, were 
perplexing and almost bewildering. As a result, 
scarcely 20 per cent of the 45,000 voters eligible to 
cast a ballot took part in the election. In several dis- 
tricts less than 10 per cent went to the polls. The 
computation of the balloting has taken several weeks. 
This has been due mostly to the rearrangements 
made necessary by the redistribution of the transfer- 
able vote. As the candidate with the smallest number 
of votes is eliminated, the transferable votes cast 
for him are added to the totals of the other candi- 
dates. This process of elimination is carried on until 
only nineteen names remain on the list. At the pres- 
ent writing, though the complete results of the elec- 
tion have not been published officially, the greater 
number of the successful candidates are known. It 
has been stated that the victory of these candidates 
has been due to the fact that they carried on an in- 
tensive campaign in their home constituencies and 
did not appeal to the national electorate. The pur- 
pose of the elaborate electoral system which was 
designed primarily to bring into the Senate men of 
national prominence was thus in great part frus- 
trated. 


Results of 
Senate Election 


Latin America.—All the American republics, with 
the exception of Haiti and Panama, were represented 
at the inaugural session in Buenos Aires of the first 
Pan-American Roads _ Congress. 
The United States was also rep- 
resented. Following the erection 
in Caracas, Venezuela, of a statue in honor of San 
Martin, the Argentine hero and patriot, President 
Alvear has petitioned 300,000 pesos from Congress 
for the placing in Buenos Aires of a statue to Bolivar, 
the liberator of northern South America. The 
project is well received as indicating an important 
step towards a better understanding and more friend- 
ly relations between Latin American countries. José 
de San Martin and Simon Bolivar were contempo- 
raries; both penetrated into Peru, then the strong- 
hold of the Spanish forces, and after independence 
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had been won from Spain, the two generals met in 
a memorable conference at Guayaquil to discuss their 
future plans and cooperation——As a result of the 
Prince of Wales’ South American tour, the Anglo- 
South American Association has: been formed, for 
the purpose of informing public opinion on the vital 
urgency of récapturing Latin American markets. 

Doctor Luis Pereira, formerly governor of the 
State of Sad Paulo, was named as candidate for 
President of Brazil, in a recent convention held in 
Rio de Janeiro. The candidate has 
done much towards furthering the 
construction of roads throughout 
the country. The Asiatic immigration problem is 
still debated on the floor of the Brazilian Chamber 
of Deputies, with the majority of the House and the 
Senate opposed to the unrestricted entrance of 
Asiatics. In June a group of prominent Brazilians 
founded a society for the protection of minors. 

During Bolivia’s centenary celebrations the coun- 
try was solemnly dedicated to the Sacred Heart by 
Mgr. Gaetano Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, in the 
presence of President Bautista 
Saavedra, the chief officials and 
the ministers from Argentina and 
from Peru.——Mining operators in the La Paz district 
are complaining that it is difficult to secure sufficient 
labor, a large portion of which has been absorbed by 
improvements which the municipality is making, 
more than 3,000 laborers being employed upon 
various construction projects. 

The new Apostolic Delegate to Colombia, Mgr. 
Paolo Giobbe, was tendered an enthusiastic and cor- 
dial reception by the President, General Pedro Nel 
Ospina. In his welcoming ad- 
dress, on behalf of the Government 
and people of Colombia, the Presi- 
dent assured His Excellency of their loyal coopera- 
tion and support. The Departmental Assembly of 
the State of Antioquia has decreed special honors 
to the memory of Father Prudencio Llona, former- 
ly Rector of the Jesuit College at Medellin, as a great 
Spaniard who did much for Colombia and was great- 
ly beloved in his adopted country. The Govern- 
ment has just passed a law establishing capital pun- 
ishment; the decision followed a long series of de- 
bates in which the Conservative party, led by the poet 
Gilberto Valencia, won. 

The departure of American marines from Nicara- 
guan waters was hailed with joy by the Nicaraguan 
people and attended with an outburst of patriotic 

feeling. Previous to that event the 
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Nicaragua United States had already with- 
drawn its control of the country’s 
railways. At a recent meeting, in New York, of 


delegates of the Nicaraguan Congress who attended 
the Interparliamentary Union sessions at Washington, 
Sefior Toribio Tijerino, Consul General, commenting 
on the situation said: “ We want the friendship of 
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the American people but it must be based on mutual 
esteem and respect, not on dependence.” Senator 
Francisco Prado declared Nicaragua was now enjoy- 
ing a period of peace and was able to take care of 
its own affairs without outside interference. The 
officious and energetic attempts of the Baptists 
towards proselyting the people, are looked upon with 
disgust and indignation by the Nicaraguan press. In 
an editorial, the Diario Nicaraguense remarks: 

We consider their [Baptist] propaganda an offense to our 
dignity as a nation, seeing in it, as we do, an attitude of ar- 
rogant superiority and reproach towards a people whom they 
consider to be plunged in the darkness of superstition and 
needing the Light of the Gospel, when it is perfectly obvious 
that it is we who have been illumined by that Divine Light 
for centuries and do, furthermore, profess the same Faith 
as is held by 20 millions of their own citizens in the United 
States where Catholicism is daily progressing and where 
eminent Protestants are obliged to recognize they have noth- 
ing to gain in attempting to evangelize Catholic countries. 

The apostate Aberle persists in remaining at 
Granada and conducting Protestant services in spite 
of popular indignation and remonstrance. General 
Alfredo Rivas, taking advantage of his military power 
and prestige, prevailed upon President Solorzano to 
reduce the number of Liberal ministers to two, and 
of political parties to five. To effect this change and 
enable the President to appoint two conservatives, 
Gabry Rivas, a brother of the general with a band 
of followers, fired on the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Sefior Roman y Reyes during a dance held in honor 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, taking him 
and six other Liberals prisoners. Reports from 
Managua state the coup d’état was entirely success- 
ful and that public peace was not disturbed. The 
President then appointed Adan Cardenas Secretary 
of the Treasury but refused to grant Rivas’ petition 
for the dismissal of Dr. Armijo, Sub-Secretary of 
State. In an interview, soon after, with the President, 
both the Conservative General Chamorro and ' the 
Liberal General Rivas promised him full allegiance 
and the support of their parties. 

The work of the Tacna-Arica Boundary Commis- 
sion has been delayed by the withdrawal of the Peru- 
vian Commission on account of alleged violence on 
the part of Chileans, which resulted 
in the Peruvians requesting Gen- 
eral Pershing to establish guaran- 
tees in the disputed territory which would protect 
their Nationals until the taking of the plebiscite. 
Proposals were drawn up by General Pershing and 
submitted to both sides. They have not yet been 
made public but are said to be unsatisfactory to the 
Chileans, one of whom left for Santiago on October 
10, to consult with his Government. The Chilean 
attitude is that, as the sovereignty of the territory 
belongs to them, Chile is the sole judge of what 
guarantees should be. General Pershing, who has 
been trying to get the proceedings started for the 
last two months, has indicated in no uncertain terms 
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that if further obstacles delay the proceedings, the 
American commissioners will withdraw. 

Security Conference.—No less momentous than the 
World War is the World Peace inaugurated at Lo- 
carno. All other events of the day pale into insig- 
nifiance before it. October 16, 
1925, will be memorable as the day 
when the World Peace treaties 
were initialed by the authorized Representatives of 
the great European nations. The most significant 
is the Rhineland Security Compact, upon which all 
the other treaties may be said to have a direct bear- 
ing and to which they are supplementary. By it 
France and Germany have pledged themselves never 
again to fight each other. Between them lies a neu- 
tral zone which neither may ever cross to attack the 
other. To make assurance doubly sure, England and 
Italy are pledged to unite in attacking either of these 
two nations should it violate its own promise. The 
four other treaties are: an arbitration convention 
between Germany and France; an arbitration con- 
vention between Germany and Belgium; an arbitra- 
tion treaty between Germany and Poland; an arbi- 
tration treaty between Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
Of these, the first two supply the practical means of 
carrying into effect the Rhineland Security Com- 
pact; the remaining two are intended to complete 
the assurance against war between Germany and 
France by making impossible a conflict between 
Germany and the allies of France. To take away 
the occasions of irritation on the part of Germany, 
she is to be received as a full equal into the League 
of Nations, while the Allies have agreed to numerous 
concessions which will be made to her. Finally, and 
not least of all, the specter of Russian Bolshevism 
is thus banished from Europe and the Red Soviets 
are left to their own fate. “From Locarno a new 
Europe must spring up,” said M. Briand. “The Lo- 
carno meeting,” Stresemann remarked, “must be 
henceforth a landmark in the history and develop- 
ment of States and peoples.” 
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Dr. James J. Walsh has just returned from 
making his Holy Year pilgrimage and next week 
he gives his impressions of the sight that most 
impressed him at Rome in “ Foreign Missions on 
Exhibition.” 

Those who have at heart the cultural future 
of America will read with pleasure “ The Indus- 
trial Arts in America,” by Catherine Beach Ely, 
author of “ The Modern Tendency in American 
Painting.” 

Ireland will again receive her share of attention 
in the Rev. T. Corcoran’s article on “ Catholic 
High Schools in Ireland.” Father Corcoran is 
one of the world’s foremost authorities on educa- 
tional questions, and he is an important figure 
in Irish university life. 

“Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay,” by | 
William I. Lonergan, will be full of the human 
interest of a life in a faraway land. 
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Clogging the Wheels of Justice 

A JURIST whose views are often commented upon 

and usually with approbation, by the New York 
public, returning to the bench after his vacation opened 
his mouth and spoke winged words. “ What we need in 
this city of ours,” said Judge Rosalsky, in substan&, “is a 
new penal system. In England and France criminals 
are terrified by the thought of the sentence they will re- 
ceive if they commit crime. Let the police arrest them 
here in New York and the judges can be counted on to 
do their duty.” 

The sharp contrast between the slow delays of the 
criminal courts in the United States and the sure and 
speedy administration of the law in France and England, 
is a theme that is frequently chosen for public discourse 
by cur learned brethren of the bench and bar. But with 
all this cry, there is precious little wool. At the present 
moment, the district attorney of New York is speeding 
up his trials before nine judges sitting in the criminal 
courts. There is no reason for impeaching his zeal, but 
if even half of it is effective, the State ought soon to be in 
need of many new penitentiaries. Meanwhile crime goes 
on as usual, distracting the police, disturbing the public, 
and exhausting the resources of the printers who are daily 
called upon to discover a new and arresting type for head- 
lines. The district attorney is busy, and so are the 
criminals. 

Where does the trouble lie? That we do not convict 
criminals is evident from the huge number of men and 
women murdered every year, and the microscopically small 
list of murderers caught, convicted and punished. Capture 
does not always mean conviction, nor does conviction 
spell punishment. As Sterne remarked, they order these 
things differently in France, not to speak of England. 
In those benighted countries, the law is the law and must 
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be obeyed, and all who violate it must be punished. From 
France and England we might learn the deterrent power 
of punishment, since in those jurisdictions punishment is 
actually inflicted. In the United States we merely talk 
about it. 

We need police to capture law-breakers, juries mindful 
of their oath to convict when the facts show guilt, judges 
who will impose penalty without fear or favor, and 
lawyers whose chief purpose is not to defeat the ends of 
justice by fair means or foul. But beyond these needs, 
is another that is fundamental—a spirit that will leaven 
our people, strengthening them to choose whatever things 
are of good repute and to reject what is evil. If that 
soirit can be put into the hearts of our boys and girls, we 
can make shift for the present, and hope for better from 
the coming generation. But with what security can we 
hope, in face of the bitter fact that of every ten American 
children eight or nine are in schools from which religion 
has been excluded ? 


Contrary Catholics 

O your good easy burgher content to accept the 

world as it is, provided it permits him to toast his 
toes in slippered ease at his own fireside, Catholics must 
often seem a contrary lot. To borrow a phrase from our 
British ccousins—or wicked step-mother, as the case may 
be—we are frequently found in the ranks of His Majesty’s 
Opposition, 

For we oppose the principle that governments need not 
be concerned about the morality of their acts, as though 
the State could do no wrong. We oppose the notion that 
man’s allegiance to the State takes precedence of his 
allegiance to God. We oppose the theory that the child 
belongs to the State, not to his parents. We oppose 
divorce and all forms of polygamy, simultaneous or suc- 
cessive. We oppose blasphemy and lewdness masquerad- 
ing as art, and the moral and religious anarchy which 
calls itself liberty. We oppose birth control. We oppose 
education with God left out, and any school system which 
makes an adequate training in religion and morality prac- 
tically impossible for our children. We oppose—but why 
lengthen the catalogue? For we Catholics oppose the 
devil and all his works, and since his works are numerous 
in this godless age, we find ourselves on the firing-line 
oftener than on furlough. As for Capua, that enervating 
quarter is always out of bounds. 

Whatever the skulker ten miles behind the line may 
say, a large degree of opposition is inevitable. Nor is 
parlor-opposition sufficient; it must be an opposition in 
the face of the world that strikes and strikes hard. One 
cannot advance against a Big Bertha heavily armed with a 
pea-shooter. When Catholics discover that there is noth- 
ing to oppose, they are in either in Heaven, where all is 
peace ; or out of the Church. Since the so called religious 
reformation of the sixteenth century, society has become 
content with a philosophy diametrically opposed to the 
spirit of Christ. Is there a modern Government which 
does not act on the principle that Caesar must have all 
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that is Caesar’s, and as much as it can take of what 
belongs to God? We like to think that our own is an 
exception, and that is largely true, at least as long as we 
preserve the letter and spirit of the Declaration and the 
Constitution. But even with us, Caesar has occasionally 
kept his grasping hands upon what did not belong to 
him, until a stiff battle ended in a mandate from the 
Supreme Court bidding him restore. What has happened 
once can happen twice and will, if we relax our vigilance. 

There is plenty of good, thank God, in the world today. 
The Church recognizes this fact by canonizing men and 
women who have lived almost in our own generation. 
But it would be a fatal error to overlook the forces of 
evil. The Saviour Himself tells us that He came to 
bring not peace but a sword, and as long as His enemies 
remain we must use it. Compromise that sacrifices prin- 
ciple is not a truce, but the most dishonorable of defeats. 
Nor let it be forgotten that in purpose and effect this 
Opposition is constructive. An argument which lays bare 
the evil of education with God left out is a plea for educa- 
tion with God included. We do not fight merely that 
wrong may be extirpated but that what is good may 
flourish. 


Not As Other Men 

T was the Pharisee who recited to Almighty God a 

catalogue of his virtues, and concluded by thanking 
God that he was not as other men. But ia no Pharisaic 
spirit is it rtid that Catholics can never be as those to 
whom Alt.ighty God has not vouchsafed the gift of the 
Faith. That we are Catholics is due to no merit of our 
own, for Faith is the free gift of God. If privileges 
beyond all price flow from it, we may not forget that it 
imposes obligations, of which the first is to regulate our 
lives in accordance with its dictates. 

But with it also comes the obligation to accept suffer- 
ing. “ Unto you it is given for Christ not only to believe 
in Him,” teaches St. Paul, “ but also to suffer for Him.” 
The Saviour Himself was a Sign set up to be contradicted. 
He told His disciples that all who wished to follow Him 
must take up their cross daily. He foretold the hatred 
of the world against them, and against all who through 
them should believe in Him. “The servant is not above 
his lord, nor the disciple above his master.” The world 
hated Jesus Christ, and to the end of time it will hate the 
Church, His mystical Body, and all who are joined with it. 

No doubt there are degrees in hatred, for persecution 
varies in intensity. In one age, as in the early centuries, 
it may be the butchery of the arena. In another, as in 
twentieth-century France, it is a pseudo-patriotism which 
harried the servants of God from the land and strove to 
tear Him from the hearts of the people. With us it may 
show itself in the double taxation which is the penalty 
imposed upon us for conducting schools in His Name, or 
in attempts to exclude us from the full rights of citizen- 
ship. Whatever the form, it reminds us that all, cleric 
and layman, must carry the Cross. It is part of our 
Catholic heritage. 
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“Formerly a Saloon Keeper” 


S part of an advertising campaign the New York 

Evening Post is telling the story of its long career. 
Occasionally the advertisements are illustrated with fac 
simile reproductions of a yellowed paragraph or column 
which, in the judgment of the editor, indicates the genius 
of one or other of his predecessors. As an instance in 
point, the first lines of a Godkin editorial, denouncing a 
candidate for mayor, were recently published. “ Mr. 
John J. Blank,” wrote Godkin, “is a former saloon- 
keeper.” 

Exit Mr. Blank; exit also Godkin to whose great gifts 
the quotation does no justice; but note the logic. Mr. 
Blank was once a saloon-keeper; argal, he is unfit to be 
mayor. With nicer logic might it be argued that the 
fittest man for public office is one who had the luck or 
good sense to get out of the trade; but why in the name 
of the Porphyrian tree and all sainted logicians lug in the 
saloon at all? There were God-fearing men among those 
vanished publicans, who brought up sons and daughters 
for whose lives the world today is a little better, and there 
were those who, unfortunately, always managed to elude 
the sheriff and cheat the gallows. One of this breed 
ought, surely, be disqualified; but why assume the prin- 
ciple that every man who once kept a saloon is by the 
fact a person of traits and habits automatically unfitting 
him for public office? And somehow, in face of this 
Godkin editorial, one recalls the saying of the Master 
that ev@ the harlots and publicans would enter into the 
Kingdom of God before the self-righteous. 

Blank is dead, although many of his charities survive; 

ad Godkin is dead, but his logic still lives. It is the 
logic of the tag, and it takes the place of thinking. Things 
are not as they are but as someone has tagged them. 
Thereafter, they are always like the Mad Hatter’s hat 
“In this Style 10/6.” Spaniards are cruel. Cathclic 
schools are inferior. In civilization, culture and religicn, 
this is the greatest country the world has ever seen. All 
Germans are barbarians. The Middle Ages were dark. 
The public schools were the foundation stones of this 
Republic. Convents are jails. Prohibition is an un- 
qualified success. All capitalists are thieves. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox is an immortal poet. So is Walt Whitman. Dr. 
Frank Crane is a great philosopher. No Catholic can be 
a good American. The Pope is preparing to move into 
the White House. Jesuits are thin, crafty and devious. 
“Tt is too notorious for proof; every one knows it; 
every book says it; it has been so ruled long ago,” cries 
out Newman, who in his “ Present Position” brings 
together a huge and most amusing collection of tags, most 
of which are still in use today. 

A comfortable philosophy this, and those who follow it 
will never be sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 
As long as the tags are at hand, they will turn away from 
any intellectual enterprise of great pith and moment. But 
it ends in what the moralists term invincible ignorance, 
which is only another way of saying that the victim can- 
not be made to see that his tags are only tags. 
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Two Protestant Saints 


os AY the Lord forgive us, but when did they become 

Protestants!” is the ejaculation which rises from 
the heart, when one reads that the Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, lately in session in New 
Orleans, decided to add St. Patrick and St. Ansgar to the 
Calendar. That the Bishops actually claimed these great 
missionaries as Protestants, is not of record. But if the 
act interprets the thought, they appear to have concluded 
that St. Patrick and St. Ansgar could rest comfortably in 
a Protestant niche. 

It is somewhat bewildering. When the Catholic Church 
raises a holy person to the honors of the altar, she invites 
her children to invoke the intercession of the new Saint. 
She bids them study his virtues, for she is greatly desirous 
that these virtues be imitated, as far as may be possible, 
in the daily lives of all Catholics. Catholics know very 
well what Saints are for. But what can a Protestant do 
with a Saint who became a Saint by living as a Catholic? 
Some of the Protestant Bishops will draw the line at inter- 
cession, and some will not. Others will say that you may 
invoke the Saints if you will, or reject invocation, should 
the spirit move you, since in any case the matter is not of 
great importance. And if it be conceded as possible that 
in placing St. Patrick and St. Ansgar on the Calendar, the 
Bishops agreed to regard these two holy men as persons 
whose virtues might be imitated with spiritual profit, we 
collide with a conclusion that is far more bewildering. 

For in imitating St. Patrick or St. Ansgar, a Protestant 
would be obliged to begin by submitting to the Pope. St. 
Ansgar lived in the darkest century of all the dark ages, 
that is, the ninth. Worse, he lived in the darkest of all 
dark places, to wit, a monastery, for he was a monk of St. 
Benedict. Moved by the spirit of God, he preached the 
Gospel to the Danes and the Swedes, and at length under 
the Pontificate of Gregory IV, was made Bishop of Ham- 
burg and Legate of the Holy See. About the year 857, 
the union of this See with that of Bremen was confirmed 
by the Pope, and St. Ansgar was made Archbishop. 
Should a Protestant, layman or cleric, undertake to re- 
produce the virtues of this Catholic Archbishop whose 
union with the Holy See was so close that he was chosen 
as its special representative in the North, that Protestant’s 
work is cut out for him along definite lines. Either his 
Protestantism will cease, or his attempt to imitate. 

As for St. Patrick, why ask if fire be hot or ice cold? 
Sent to Pope St. Celestin I, by Germain, Bishop of 
Auxerre, Patrick bore with him into the land with which 
his name is linked forever in Heaven and on earth, the 
commission of that holy Pontiff to preach the Gospel of 
Christ. The proudest boast of the Irish people is that 
heresy has never raised its head in the land hallowed by 
Patrick, and that at no time in history, however persecu- 
tion might rage, has aught come between them and Peter 
at Rome. That is their most precious heritage from their 
Saint: unbroken, unswerving, unreserved submission to 
the Successor Peter, Bishop of Rome. 

“These are two excellent men. You may revere them, 
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if you see fit. But as you value your membership in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, do not imitate them.” Is 
this what the Protestant Bishops in New Orleans meant - 
when they tried to add St. Patrick and St. Ansgar to the 
Calendar? 

It is difficult to honor a leader and at the same time 
condemn the -principles which made him such. Whatever 
the intention of the Bishops, the House of Delegates, 
composed of laymen and the inferior clergy, rejected the 
proposal. Once set people to pray to St. Patrick and 
St. Ansgarius, and you run the risk of. allowing them 
to imitate these Saints in their devotion to the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, the Bishop of Rome. 


Work in the States 
EPORTING his experiences with State labor bodies 
to the American Federation of Labor, Mr. John P. 
Frey said that “ they had brought home the realization that 
the States are the first battle-ground for much labor 
legislation.” 

Will the Federation share Mr. Frey’s realization? If 
so, it must in consistency abandon its campaign to abolish 
child labor through an amendment to the Constitution, 
and shift the fight to the States. It need not be said that 
no defense is possible for the economic system which 
forces the child to engage in occupations injurious to his 
proper mental, moral or physical development. Opponents 
of the amendment were quite generally accused of attempt- 
ing that defense, just as at present sober men and women 
who question the supreme wisdom of the Volstead act are 
not infrequently classed as dipsomaniacs. But charges 
so intemperate are not to be taken seriously. As Mr. 
Frey now understands, there is much difference of opinion 
as to the means which can and must be taken to protect 
the child. Men and women whose understanding of the 
needs of child life is both accurate and sympathetic, were 
ranged in opposition to the proposed amendment, and up 
to the present, at least, they have been supported by public 
opinion, The country now seems to think that child labor 
is a problem which can be best solved by the several 
States. 

Here, then, is the opportunity for the Federation. If, 
instead of sending its agents throughout the country to 
urge the adoption of yet another amendment, which is 
the plan favored by President Green, the Federation will 
use its influence in the States, it can soon remove whatever 
vestiges yet remain of improper child-labor. A cam- 
paign of education could set forth the fact that child labor 
is economically wasteful and therefore expensive, and 
stress could be laid on the need of providing in every 
State ample educational facilities, and of enforcing their 
use whenever necessary. Why strive to effect through a 
Federal amendment and subsequent Federal legislation 
what can easily be secured by proper school legislation? 
If the Federation decides to adopt the policy of President 
Green, it will abandon a field in which much can be won, 
to dissipate its strength in a series of wasteful petty 
skirmishes. 
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The New National Guard 


CapTAIN EvsripGce Corsy, U. S. A. 


“ National Guard” there exist in the United 

States military organizations which represent a 
basic idea of democratic defense somewhat similar to that 
levy of citizens in the original Roman legion. 

It was in colonial America, where the trained militia 
was brought into opposition to the royal Hanoverian red- 
coats and the imported Hessians, that the doctrine of 
purely popular defense found positive application. In 
Great Britain, the opposition to standing armies persisted 
through the eighteenth century merely in the vapid logic 
of political pamphleteers. On the Atlantic coast, how- 
ever, the militia actually defeated the governmental 
forces and maintained the ideas which Paine presented 
in paragraphs, but which they enforced with adroit marks- 
manship. In the newly organized United States, that 
tentative experiment in democracy, the citizen in arms was 
honored as an essential to popular control. The Consti- 
tution indicated the distrust of standing forces, by limit- 
ing the period for which military appropriations might be 
voted. The so-called Bill of Rights, checking the power 
of the new Government, insisted that Congress might not 
abricze the right of the people to keep and bear arms, on 
the ground that a well-disciplined militia is essential to 
the liberty and security of a free state. So limited was 
Federal power in this regard and so delicate the subject 
of State sovereignties that, when a Federal militia act in 
1792 authorized the formation of local companies and 
local musters and the projected brigades and regiments 
failed to form, nothing was done. 

When inaction let the act lapse in the States, the Federal 
interest was not invoked. The National Guard which has 
grown to manhood in the course of a little over a century 
of American history is a State Guard. It has grown 
spontaneously, with units rich in local traditions and com- 
munity support. It has not been forced upon the States. 
It has grown from the people. The Regular Army and 
the Organized Reserves may be national troops; but the 
National Guard is a State force. It is a part of the Army 
of the United States only, according to the statute, “ when 
in the service of the United States,” that is, when legally 
called out by the President under Constitutional provi- 
sions or when drafted into Federal service. At other 
times, there is really no “ National ’’ Guard; there are only 
the local State Guard units. 

In many localities, the Guard units have rich traditions 
and historic records, as well as picturesque organizations, 
like the “ Alexandria Greys,” and the “ Richmond Blues,” 
and the socially select sons of the rich in New York’s 
famed “ Squadron A.” The glittering accoutrements and 
grey costumes of the Seventh Regiment on Manhattan— 
and of the Baltimore Fifth Regiment—are familiar in 
their home towns. Yet units like these, like the “ Houston 


K NOWN variously as “State Militia” and as 





Light Guard” of Texas, and like the “ Jackson Rifles ” 
and the “ Sarsfield Grenadiers ” of the Pacific Coast, still 
have a tangible value for national defense. Many a more 
or less independent organization, with distinctive uniforms 
purchased by themselves, armed at their own expense or 
through the indulgence of the communities wherein they 
drill, has fitted into war-time necessities for the benefit of 
all the people. With Federal supervision somewhat cir- 
cumscribed, and the 1792 act inoperative, the town drill- 
teams represented at least some effort to ground in- 
dividuals in the fundamentals of military affairs. To 
them we might well apply the words of the first-century 
statesman Maecenas, with regard to the provinces: “ If we 
check all military activity on their part, we shall run the 
risk of finding nothing but raw and untrained troops when 
we need a contingent for our assistance.” Some local 
militia might go on muster days into that “utter and 
inextricable confusion” described by a frank Georgian, 
named Timothy Cranshaw, when a “ captain” read from 
his drill book the various evolutions prescribed for the 
annual occasion. Nevertheless, a vast number were very 
useful, rather adequately trained, and—with strenuous 
hardening prior to combat, like that insisted on by “ Old 
Rough and Ready ” Zachary Taylor—effective on the field 
of battle. 

Practically speaking, their chief fault was their lack of 
uniformity. We have got away from those days when 
militia refused to go to Staten Island during the Revolt- 
tion because they had volunteered to serve on the main- 
land, and when militia refused to enter Canada in the war 
of 1812 because they had enrolled for “defense” only. 
We have got away from such difficulties as those created 
when the New York Provincial Congress ordered State 
troops from Washington’s forces on a detached mission, 
or when artillery before Bull Run departed for home 
leaving their field-pieces in the meadows because their 
terms of service were up. Lack of uniformity has been 
the chief evil, represented on the one hand by the vari- 
colored parade uniforms that crossed the Long Bridge on 
the Potomac in 1861 and on the other by the antiquated 
rifles firing black powder carried by Massachusetts and 
New York men against the Spanish at Santiago, side by 
side with the smokeless powder of the regulars. 

For local riot duty and town street-parades and show- 
drills, infantry has been the favorite type of guard unit. 
It was the kind usually raised. In 1916, when we 
mobilized for border service, we found the National 
Guard wofully deficient in artillery. During 1917, we 
had to crash across the lines of command and reorganize 
and re-assemble guardsmen to fit war purposes. Great 
numbers of the polite New York Seventh were transferred 
into the ranks of the fighting Irish of the Sixty-ninth. 
Good infantry units became headquarters troops of 
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various specialties, because those sorts of special troops 
had never been maintained in the Guard. 

Considering the strong local ties and the powerful 
traditions of the National Guard, we cannot but render 
tremendous credit for the way in which the guardsmen 
have cooperated since 1920 in creating the new Army of 
the United States. During the World War, guard and 
emergency officers and men were transferred almost at 
random in accordance with the requirements of the 
moment at the front, replacements were shoved in where 
needed, regardless of State affiliations. Demobilization 
at home practically wiped the Guard temporarily out of 
existence. 

There was talk of creating a “national militia” but 
better sense prevailed. In spite of the general tendency 
towards federalization in all other departments of the 
Government, the War Department has followed the con- 
stitutional theory described by Mr. Hughes at Albany on 
October 17, 1924, as designed “ to yive adequate nationai 
authority without sacrifice of what was deemed to be 
essential, local autonomy.” During the hearings on the 
bill for the reorganization of the Army eventually passed 
in 1920, Generals Wood, O’Ryan and Pershing, and 
Colonel Palmer, persistently urged the general principle 
of decentralization and localization, with a modicum of 
Federal supervision. The National Guard was to be under 
State control, but was to cooperate with the Regular 


‘ 


Army. 


The defense system put into effect since 1920 has 
seemed to require the alteration of certain Guard units, 
the changing of numerical designations, the creation of 
new units of special types. To the eternal credit of un- 
selfish Guardsmen it must be said that the National Guard 
entered heartily into the adoption of the new program, 
even at the expense of cherished local ideas and prejudices. 
The Guard units reorganized. They changed their arma- 
ment. They even changed their names—laying aside 
designations rich with glorious records to take up un- 
familiar numbers in the new layout. The “ Houston 
Light Guard” became Company “G,” 143rd Infantry ; 
the “ Sarsfield Grenadiers” Company “G,” 148th Infantry. 
They have seen Regular officers detailed to their units as 
“inspectors ” become “ inspector-instructors ” and finally 
“instructors.” 

So keen have they been in their friendship toward the 
Regulars that they send their own officers to Regular 
special service schools, and occasionally go so far as to 
elect Regular officers detailed for their aid to the highest 
command positions in Guard regiments. They have dual 
duties, to their States as State militia, and to the United 
States as potential parts of the Army of the United 
States. They take a dual oath, to the State to obey the 
orders of the Governor, and to the United States to obey 
the orders of the President. They have made many 
sacrifices and assumed many obligations so as to be better 
fitted for their work in the event of a national emergency. 

In these days of Federalization, the National Guard is a 
striking thing. Bureaucracy inserts Federal domination 
in other State affairs. The Prohibition Amendment, the 
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Popular Election of Senators, and the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment are but examples. In roadways, agricultural 
extension, vocational education, industrial rehabilitation, 
maternity and infant hygiene, the Washington admin- 
istrators have their say. But in the sphere of the soldier 
the National Guard is still a State militia. The Federal 
Government may furnish equipment; it may provide drill 
pay; it may send out “instructors ”’—yet the control is 
still State control. Congress may provide for the organiz- 
ing, arming, and disciplining of the militia, but the train- 
ing of the militia is in the hands of the States. This is 
both law and practice. In specific instances, effective deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court have laid down the doctrine. 
In general practice, the War Department maintains the 
policy. A Guardsman heads the Militia Bureau in Wash- 
ington. Regular officers on duty as “ instructors” with 
the Guard are told “ to act soiely in an advisory capacity.” 

The old units and the new fit together on the tables of 
organization to form eighteen National Guard divisions, 
available for Federal emergencies in the Army of the 
United States. The twenty-seven Reserve Divisions 
consist primarily of officers—like Mexican troops—and 
for immediate combat purposes are of negligible value. 
Three of the nine Regular Divisions exist with depleted 
strengths ; the other six are represented by weak brigades. 
of Regulars and typed lists of “ inactive regiments.” The 
Guard is numerically our strongest force today. It has 
concrete local ties and community support. In the event 
of a grave emergency, the National Guard—despised and 
rejected and sneered at of old—would be our prime de- 
pendence to guard the security of the Nation. 


Etchings in the Brooklyn Museum 


ELEANOR RoGers Cox 


HILE it might savor somewhat too much of the 
précieuse to say that the man, who does not harbor 
in his secret breast a regard for etchings, indexes himself 
as wanting in the higher sensibilities, still (to the lover of 
etchings at least) there seems enough general truth in the 
assertion to permit its setting down. It is the natural and 
entirely normal human thing to admire the portrait, the 
group, the landscape—all the varied expressions of the 
artist’s genius in its larger development. But—to draw 
comparison from the field of a related art—just what a 
Francois Coppée story is to the stereotyped three-volume 
French novel, is the etching to the canvas. It has in-. 
timacies and mysticisms that deny themselves to the more 
expanded dominion of the brush. Its charm is the cadence 
of a delicately-pitched voice. For these and other good 
reasons it irks the admirer of etchings to note, when these 
form part of the exhibitions held at our Municipal Art 
Galleries, how slight are the numbers to do them reverence 
compared with those who pay homage to the “big bow- 
wows” of painterdom. The number of people who to- 
day manifest interest in black-and-whites is much beyond 
that of a decade back; nay, even five years has made a 
ponderable difference. 
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All of which is but by way of prelude to the ingratiat- 
ing quality of many of the prints viewable at this writing 
in the Brooklyn Art Museum. Here the gamut of the 
etcher’s art runs all the way from the needle-point fine- 
ness of Jacques Callot to the burly jocosities of our own 
“Pop” Hart, from the potent exactitudes of Rembrandt 
to the dusky distortions of Gauguin. Traversing one 
brief stretch of the ground-floor gallery, the observer’s 
imagination must surely expand before Joseph Pennell’s 
visions of New York still-life; while a few steps farther 
bring him to those groups of New York children so 
delectably set down by Jerome Myers. In choosing the 
colored etching as his medium for picturing these small 
human sparrows (whose sparrowhood is yet so much that 
of alluring childhood), Mr. Myers was surely well-guided. 
Whether it is the little brother and sister gazing awe-eyed 
at the owls in the Bronx Zoo, or the small maids disposed 
for sewing and gossip in a First Avenue park, or better 
still, the happy children playing ring-a-rosy with their 
teacher, the atmosphere is warm with sympathetic appeal. 

Many of Joseph <ennell’s delineations of New York 
and Brooklyn scenes are encountered here, and assuredly, 
from the layman’s standpoint, not the least compliment 
that may be paid them is the truth that no lover of our 
sea-looking cities may view them without a conscious 
increase of civic exultation. Looking upon them one 
realizes how much of absolute beauty is lying all about 
us. scarcely deemed worth note or mention by thousands 
who, in their ru:."ings abroad ofttimes willingly spend their 
enthusiasms on views and vistas not excelling in any 
sense those at their native gates. For here, in “ Brooklyn 
Bridge from the Heights,” “The Harbor from Grace 
Court,” “ Montague Terrace ”—to particularize but a few 
—is loveliness that delicately captivates the interest, and 
remains like a fragrance in the memory. While we know 
that Mr. Pennell, true craftsman that he is, is cosmopolitan 
in his choice and range of subject, that awareness may not 
lessen our recognition of the high service he has rendered 
us all, in so efficiently leading us to a clearer-eyed vision 
of places and things that have been commonplaced for us 
by over-familiarity. 

Life, as George Bellows interpreted it, is here, too, 
almost touchable in its solid assurance and reality; as in 
the case of those “ Three Girls,” so modern in their dress 
and bearing, Marjorie, Emma and Elsie. Close beside the 
grim tensity of his battling prize-fighters in “A Stag at 
Sharkey’s” hangs his mordant translation of Blake's 
“ Tiger, Tiger burning bright ” into color and move:nent. 
But a few representations, these, of his life’s large and 
generous output, but they indicate well, on an abbreviated 
scale, the general scope and trend of Bellow’s accom- 
plishment. 

Other etchings near these that compel a lingering (and 
returning) glance are such marines as Charles Wood- 
bury’s “ Tide Rip,” and his “ Pilot,” while the more far- 
flung “‘ Campo Bisenzio, Florence,” by Ernest Roth shows 
a decision of stroke and richness of suggestion that are 
level with the subject. Indeed the authentic craftsmanship 
and captured charm of so much here tha* ears American 
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signature makes regrettable the limits of space that for- 
bids individual mention. 

On the opposite wall of the gallery foreign names and 
subjects dominate, a brilliant bede-roll beginning with 
Jacques Callot, who, in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century, before the Sun-King had yet begun to reign, set 
forth to embody in such minutely-finished drawings as we 
see here, his ideas of Religion’s loftiest theme: the life 
and death of Jesus. Looking with thoughtful eyes on his 
etching, “The Great Passion-of Jesus Christ,” with its 
multiplicity of figures, each so sharply individualized, all 
so clearly, if unwillingly, dominated by that prostrate 
form under the fallen Cross; watching the multitude, as 
it winds around the hillside to that topmost sacrificial 
summit, one realizes that in a quite determinate sense this 
is the whole world that is wending Calvary-ward. How 
well Callot could work in the field of the purely human is 
displayed in the competent figure of the armed cavalier 
who stands so securely at ease, typifying in himself the 
French gentlemanhood of his day. 

Portraiture is vividly represented in this collection of 
Gallic names and works. Here the young Victor Hugo— 
very far, indeed, from the hirsute hero of Swinburne’s 
apotheosizing—looks, as Achille Deveria saw him on the 
eve of the July Revolution; a serious young Frenchman 
indeed, conscious of all his responsibilities as poet and 
publicist. A little farther on is the “ Napoleon Bona- 
parte” of Guillaume Sulpice Chevalier, that “ Gavarni ” 


whose name reawakens so many pungent echoes of middle- 


nineteenth century France. Of the many who have seen 
this portrait, it may readily be that the great majority, 
misled by the title, huve accepted it as that of the 
Bonaparte; whereas this handsome gentleman in the 
frogged dressing-gown, his hand exploiting a suggestively- 
empty pocket, was the son of Jerome Bonaparte, King of 
Westphalia, and nephew, therefore, to the great Napoleon 
(whose bust rises in pale significance in the background ) 
and known during the post-Crimean years of the Second 
Eimpire as Prince “ Plon Plon.” Indeed, throughout the 
years bridging the reigns of Louis Philippe and Napoleon 
III, Gavarni’s drawings of the social and political figures 
of the time, formed a chronicle that, sometimes graceless, 
was yet generally characterized by the sort of intellectual 
and amusing truth to life that is embodied in this Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Count Louis Sparre’s portrait-etchings of the painter 
Anders Zorn and the violinist Ysaye have a trenchant and 
impressive quality of life; yet not more so—if so much— 
as those in which Raffet, Isabey, Vernet set down their 
impressions of some of their notable compatriots. No 
one who has looked upon the Comte de Medon of Auguste 
Raffet is likely to quite forget that spruce and finished 
gentleman, while the picture that one brings away of the 
gentle, reflective old age of Isabey, as limned here, is one 
that must surely mellow with remembrance. Other potent 
French names there are, too, signed to work worthy their 
repute Delacroix, Decamps, Besnard, Rajon; Gauguin, 
also, in a representative series of his South Sea Island 
abnormalities. Looking at them, an outworn bit of slang 
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phraseology strikes the remembrance: “It is to smile.” 
For in the tranquil subsidence of the Gauguin vogue of a 
few years ago, one whimsically recalls that queer neurosis 
which, around 1920, drew so many otherwise quite sane 
and normal folk to worship at the shrine of this moral 
and social code-breaker. For a while the South Seas, with 
Frederick O’Brien for their Kipling, were “ smart.” 
Today, viewing with unwarped glance these morbid human 
fauna of Tahiti, the critical dictum that bids us separate 
the work from the man fades away, as we recognize the 
Fleurs du Mal of their creator’s mind. 

It is a long road up and back to Rembrandt, but the 
transition here is of a moment. That genius so great, so 
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competent to express itself in whatever form its possessor 
chose, is here shown in etchings of the group and in- 
dividual, among the latter being portraits of his father, 
his mother and himself. But chief interest stems to the 
scenes depicting Christ and His Sacred Mother, which 
begin with the Adoration of the Shepherds and end with 
the Entombment. Most impressive of all, perhaps, is the 
“Ecce Homo,” with its revelation of hate-fired faces, its 
puzzled and temporizing Pilate, its disowned Messiah, still 
visible God through scourged flesh and plaited thorn- 
crown. Here, indeed, is high and inspiring finish for our 
pilgrimage to the Print Collection of Brooklyn’s Art 
Museum. 


A Modern Religious Order 


HELEN GERARD 


N the city of Milan, a short time ago, the new Com- 
pany of St. Paul held its first meeting. The one hun- 
dred and five members, including many priests, young 

laymen and women, came from the three centers of the 
society already well established, Milan, Rome and Jeru- 
salem. 

Several most important innovations are characteristic 
of this new Company. Unlike those of any other Cath- 
olic Order, the members do not wear a special habit. 
They may dress as they choose to, but their clothes are 
decorous and modest, and there are regulations against 
frivolity and uselessness in dress, manner, actions and 
conversation. 

The candidates must either have diplomas from schoo!s 
or other institutions, or be willing to study for them. 
They must be at least eighteen years old. Before entering 
the Company, both the men and the girls or women 
pass a year of probation in the Headquarters of the 
several chapters, where there are to be schools for the 
two sexes: the School of St. Paul and the School of St. 
Paula, which will issue diplomas at the end of the year. 
The subjects taught include languages, stenography, 
music, gymnastics, domestic economy and a number of 
other useful studies. 

Furthermore, all members of the Company “ must 
with every possible means increase their own culture.” 
Thus, while doing for others, they themselves are bene- 
fited, for the Company must be a nucleus of “ persons of 
value to the community for clearness of intelligence and 
capacity to organize.” 

This new Brother- and Sisterhood, while adhering to 
the spirit and the character of the religious foundation of 
the other Catholic Orders, is inspired by the idea that 
the members should not separate themselves from the 
world, nor fall under any handicap if one day they wish 
to return to their own paths in life: on the contrary, 





they are considered the better fitted to do so for the 
epoch passed as Paolini. 

The vows are taken for a year only. They are: to 
give every possession to the Company, to live, with all 
things in common, a life of chastity, of poverty, obedience, 
social service. These vows may be renewed year by year ; 
but this renewal is optional. The member may withdraw, 
all that was given being returned to the last penny, re- 
turn home, marry, do whatever he or she may choose. 

Membership is not in a conventual life devoted to 
prayer and meditation. On the contrary, it is, in a way, 
to continue the everyday life in the midst of the world, 
but for the purpose of doing good. Members are not 
debarred from acquiring a just knowledge of life. They 
are encouraged to take up or continue their sports, to 
have the “honest joys” of family association, to go to 
the cinema and theater, and to otherwise enjoy such pleas- 
ures as do not harm their moral welfare. 

It is recognized that these workers must be well bal- 
anced men and women of the world, knowing life in its 
entirety, good phases and bad. Since their mission carries 
them into contact with every social evil, they must under- 
stand the classes most in need of their work, which 
are those most inclined toward the ills and evils of exist- 
ence, the abandoned and outcast, the weakest and most 
vicious. 

The originator of this society was the late Cardinal 
Ferrari who, in November, 1920, a few months before 
his death, gave a constitution for life in common to a 
small group of priests and young laymen, sharing his 
ideas and gathered around him to work according to them. 
The constitution was purely as a three-year experiment 
within the diocese; and the community had various ex- 
periences. But, when Cardinal Ratti became Pope, every 
difficulty was overcome, and November 17, 1924, the 
Congregation of Religious approved and duly placed 
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the Company of St. Paul under the direction of the Holy 
See, retaining as Head Superior Don Giovanni Rossi who 
had founded the work under the inspiration of Cardinal 
Ferrari. This appointment was confirmed at the first 
formal meeting of the members, and others among the 
early workers were given important offices. Professor 
Bicchierai was made General Secretary and, at the head 
of the Paolinas, the Signorina Angela Gemelli became 
General Secretary. 

Every branch of maternity help is to be included in the 
vast scope of the society, as well as all possible preventa- 
tive against the degradation of young girls, such as find- 
ing for them healthy work and recreations that are in- 
teresting, but not demoralizing. 

In Milan and in Rome the “little Pauls” and the 
“ Paulines ”’ (Paolini and Paoline), with their kind ways 
and good deeds, are already known among the poor and 
degraded, by those who want bread and want work, espe- 
cially among those whom they call the “ dearest ” (caris- 
simi), who have fallen the lowest and have the greatest 
need, mostly ex-convicts and women of the street. For 
them, “the worst wounded of modern society,” refuges 
are being created as rapidly as possible, homes, “ where 
they may find help, comfort, purification and rehabilita- 
tion.” The doors are open to all. Besides the houses in 
Milan and in Rome, centers are forming at Naples, 
Palermo, Turin and other important cities.’ 

An entirely different branch of the work embraces 
measures to spread harmony among the middle and lower 
classes, between capital and labor. In full recognition that 
inequalities must always exist, the Company of St. Paul 
is working to effect a better feeling among the different 
grades of workers and employers, also between the peo- 
ple of the city and those who come from the country to 
work in the towns. Much brains and tact are required 
in the development of this needed and most difficult de- 
partment, and the Paolini know that they have to do with 
sub-strata on the side of the capitalists as well as on 
that of the laborers. 

Wholesome amusements, good moving pictures, sports 
and every such initiative are to be used in increasing rec- 
reational attractions, where people of different classes 
may meet on a common ground of interest, becoming 
better acquainted under influences working for good-will 
and brotherly helpfulness. 

The society expects to have its own publishing houses 
for the issue of its papers and magazines, pamphlets of 
culture and novels. In Jerusalem a great scholastic 
work is already well developed; and several of its rep- 
resentatives were present at this first meeting of the Com- 
pany as now organized as an Order of the Church. 

It will be clear what a tremendous effect such a splendid 
body of men and women will have on the changing condi- 
tions of modern Italy. In a day when the breath of a 
new spirit is sweeping over the land, it is good to know that 
the Church is meeting the change with methods that will 
supplement the necessary work of the older Orders. 
These men and women, Religious living in the world, 
may well be that which will keep Italy true to her ideals. 








Realtors and Religion in F lorida 


Wituiam C, Murpuy 


F Ponce de Leon, searching for the fabled Fountain of 
Youth, were to sail up Biscayne Bay and land on the 
Miami Municipal Pier today he would be inclined to 
believe that his quest was near success. True, he would 
be reasoning from effect to cause—always a dangerous 
procedure—and his conclusion would be wrong but 
plausible. Florida today has no need for a Fountain of 
Youth because everyone in Florida is young, at least in 
spirit and manners. 

Youth 1s rampant there and its effervescences permeate 
all things: business, the professions, even religion. And 
in no denomination is this spirit more strikingly manifest 
than in modern Florida’s observance of that ancient Faith 
planted there by the Conquistadores of His Most Catholic 
Majesty before the rest of the American mainland had 
felt the tread of the white man. It is not customary to 
think of Florida as a Catholic State; nor is it such, 
although its history both colonial and modern is deeply 
colored with Catholicism. But the Church holds up its 
head in Florida today and even in point of numbers its 
adherents are not insignificant, and can, on occasion, make 
a brave showing. 

In the heart of Miami’s busiest section—which in 
traffic congestion now compares with Forty-second Street 
and Broadway, or the Chicago Loop, there stands the 
Church of the Holy Name of Jesus, tended by the Jesuit 
Fathers of the New Orleans Province. It is the farthest 
South of any Catholic Church with a resident pastor in 
continental United States. Fifteen years ago, when the 
present venerable pastor took charge of his flock at Miami, 
that city was a simple country village. His parishioners 
then did not crowd the tiny wooden chapel which now 
stands behind the modern church—mutely symbolic of the 
overnight expansion of Florida. The new Church is 
barely three years old and, already, it is entirely inadequate 
for the demands made upon it. Before the Winter rush 
has started, six Masses are celebrated there every Sunday 
and at all of them crowds stand in line outside seeking 
entrance. As to what will happen when the Winter season 
brings its added thousands to Florida the pastor says 
solicitously : 

“T don’t know. We have only one Church here; we 
could use five. But we can’t keep up with the increase 
of the population that is pouring in on us from all over 
the country.” 

A large part of the increase in Miami’s Catholic popula- 
tion has come about during the past twelve months. A 
year ago three Masses each Sunday sufficed. Today six 
are not enough and the five priests attached to the Church 
can hardly keep up with the spiritual needs of their huge 
and feverishly active congregation. For it must be re- 
membered that Miami is not as other cities. If there be 
any who think of it as the sleepy Southern city of tradi- 
tion, where that which it is not convenient to do today can 
be left for tomorrow, they are sadly mistaken. It is chock 
full of keen-eyed, alert, and fast-moving young men from 
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the North, South, East and West and their spirit molds 
the character of the town. 

To return to Ponce de Leon, it is likely that the ad- 
venturous Don would behold things in Miami today that 
would cause him to hold his hands aloft in courtly horror. 
If he and his crew, accustomed as they were to the stately 
observances of religious ritual in Spain, were to come 
back and attend one of the regular Sunday Masses in the 
Church of the Holy Name of Jesus they would be led to 
believe, save for the unchanging ritual of the altar, that 
they had fallen among strange and infidel peoples. They 
would see there crowds of young men in the most amazing 
informalities of attire, all devoutly assisting at the Holy 
Sacrifice. A masculine coat is worthy of note in Miami— 
because it is so rarely seen—and this applies to Church as 
well as to other places. White-knickered, white-shirted, 
some with neckties and some with shirts open at the throat, 
in golf stockings of amazing gorgeousness (nothing like 
them has ever appeared in the North save the Aurora 
Borealis), and sport shoes, the Catholic youth of Miami 
attend Mass. Some of the few members of the old native 
Catholic families stand aghast at such informality. The 
priests try to discourage it, particularly for those ap- 
proaching the Communion railing. But the custom grows 
apace and, as one priest wisely commented : 

“We cannot be too harsh in a matter of this kind. They 
intend no disrespect, and local customs must be con- 
sidered.” 

For after all, Florida today is a State in shirt sleeves, 
and usually with the sleeves rolled up. It is busy just now 
with the exuberance of its rapidly developing adolescence 
and has no time for the conventional niceties of older 
communities. And then there is the climate, that leading 
industry, product, subject of conversation and nuisance in 
Florida. In countries where a coat is a biological necessity 
during the greater part of the year, its use tends to become 
established the year round. In South Florida there is no 
such necessity at any time and custom tends to eliminate 
the coat. A wealthy and well-dressed member of one of 
the learned professions in Miami admitted that he had 
only two coats—one a dinner coat which he wears occa- 
sionally, and the other a palm beach affair which he had 
not seen for six months. The coat is not needed; it tends 
to disappear. 

While religious observances in the Kingdom of the 
Realtor may be informal they are, none the less, sincere. 
Reception of the Sacraments, attendance at the week-day 
Masses, visits to church aside from the hours of services, 
the number of votive lights before the Shrines of St. 
Anthony and the Blessed Mother, all show a real and 
lively faith among the people. The brisk young man of 
present-day Florida may attend Mass in his shirt sleeves 
and with real estate options and contracts protruding from 
his hip pocket; he may talk land values in the Church 
vestibule and close a deal while sprinkling himself with 
Holy Water ; but he does go to Church. There is a theory 
that unprecedented and boom-inspired prosperity tends 
toward irreligion. It finds no confirmatory evidence in 
Florida today. 
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Can We Pension Our Lay Teachers? 


Joun WiLTBYE 
HE approach to my subject is by way of exposition 
and inquiry, and my hope is that the solution will be 
supplied by our Catholic school authorities. 

As far as I can ascertain, no Catholic college in the 
United States maintains a pension or retiring-allowance 
fund for its teachers. Up to a few years ago nothing of 
the sort was needed, since practically all the teachers were 
members of a Religious Order. Within the last eight or 
ten years, however, this condition has changed greatly. 
During this period the growth of the Catholic college has 
been extraordinary, and the Orders, unable to supply 
larger staffs, have engaged the services of lay teachers. 
It is wholly probable that for many years the lay teacher 
will be a prominent figure, growing in influence and 
authority. This prospect I for one welcome, not because 
I am at all inclined to deprecate the ability of the Religious 
teacher, but because I believe that the combination of 
learned and upright lay teachers with Religious will supply 
an element of value now lacking in the training of our 
young people. The upward movement—at least I hope it 
is upward—which has doubled the attendance at our 
Catholic colleges in five or six years is still far from spent, 
and it seems to me that the experience of Holy Cross 
which last month was obliged to reject, simply for lack 
of accommodations, about 700 young men who applied 
for admission to freshman class, is likely to be repeated 
in other colleges during the coming decade. On the other 
hand, as I am informed on reliable authority, vocations to 
the teaching Orders, both of men and women, are not 
keeping pace with the increased number of students. 


Since, then, it is impossible to recruit our teachers from 
the Orders, we must look to the formation of a body of 


competent lay teachers. 

And we must make it worth while for our college 
graduates to enter the profession of teaching! The men 
and women whom we desire are not those who select the 
field which brings in the greatest financial harvest; still, 
we must shake off the idea, strong in some quarters, that 
the lay teacher ought to be satisfied with just enough to 
keep his intellectual soul and attenuated body together. 
The law of the living wage applies to the teacher as well 
as to the janitor. In fact, since the ethics of the profes- 
sion forbid the teacher to call a strike or a walkout, or to 
picket his college with perambulatory professors parading 


‘like so many sandwich men, each with a painted board 


“c 


fore and aft, proclaiming that the institution is “ unfair,” 
justice and charity, not to speak of academic fitness, will 
counsel our educational authorities, to meet the lay teacher 
with a smile and a purse which can occasionally be opened. 
Like Cousin Egbert, he can be driven just so far. 

But a wage that will allow the teacher to putchase 
pulse and water, and similar fare in keeping with high 
thinking and lean living, is one proposition, and a wage 
that will permit him to maintain himself and his family 
and provide for the future, is another. Very few colleges, 
even among the highly-endowed secular institutions, pay 
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a wage that is a saving wage; even of Harvard it used to 
be said that Alma Mater expected every professor to carry 
on by marrying a rich wife! But most of the secular 
colleges are now providing at least a few rude comforts 
for the professor turned out to grass at the age of sixty, 
through one form or other of the pension or deferred- 
payment system. Some, like the University of Chicago, 
maintain their own systems; others are affiliated with the 
Carnegie Foundation, or with its subsidiary, the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association. In the fifteen years 
ending June 30, 1922, the last year for which I have been 
able to obtain figures, the Foundation had distributed 
$9,929,065 in retiring allowances and pensions to about 
1,000 persons; and 511 allowances and 98 widows’ pen- 
sions, entailing an annual expenditure of $1,008,000, were 
in operation. The Association, founded on a gift of 
$1,000,000 from the Foundation, had written 1,095 insur- 
ance policies covering $5,578,000 of insurance, and 947 
annuity contracts providing an annual total income at 
retirement of $1,165,000. 

Is it possible to arrange for our Catholic colleges an 
affiliation with the Foundation or Association, without 
detriment, of course, to their Catholic character, or inter- 
ference with their government? If this question must be 
answered with a negative, is it not possible for all our 
colleges to unite to form a common pension fund? 

I may speak as one foolish, but I consider this second 
proposition wholly feasible. We must remember that our 
colleges and universities are not the struggling institu- 
tions of fifty years ago. They are found in every part of 
the country; they count alumni of position and wealth; 
the influence which they exert through their professional 
schools among all classes cannot be overestimated. No 
one institution, I fear, would be able to provide sufficient 
funds for the venture, but a pooling of forces, aided by 
gifts from the public secured through candid presentation 
of the need, would carry us to success. The experiments 
of the Carnegie Foundation, its extensive surveys and 
exhaustive studies, are at our disposal to teach us to avoid 
the early costly mistakes in this field. Adapted to our 
case, they would be invaluable. 

Do we really need a pension system? I think we do. 
We must do our best to offer the lay professor all the 
advantages of the secular institution, if we wish to retain 
him. His productive years are limited; we cannot expect 
him to give them to us, and then retire in penury. Nor 
do we wish the teacher who simply uses the Catholic 
college as a stop-gap to keep the cold wind of want away, 
until he can enfold himself in the comparatively warm 
plenty of the secular institution. We desire men of 
intelligence and character who could achieve high rank in 
any institution, but who prefer to find promotion and at 
least a competence, with us. To my personal knowledge, 
more than one Catholic college has already been forced 
regretfully to part with splendidly capable men who would 
have remained, even at a lower salary, could they have 
counted upon a pension or retiring allowance. That con- 
dition, I feel sure, we shall face again and again in the 
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coming years. We simply must devise some method of 
meeting it. 

For myself I have no plan to propose. My sole purpose 
is to point the need of one, in the hope that clear heads 
will discover it. I am sure that the pages of AMERICA are 
open to all who differ from me, or who, finding them- 
selves in agreement, can show us how to pension our 
teachers. 


Sociology 


Uncle Tom on Wheels 


FRANCIS. SHOUSE 


HE heart of Harlem is agitated, and when that heart 

begins to pulse so fast that it occasionally skips a 
beat, anything may happen. The gentlemen who are 
agitating it at present are Messrs. S. E. Grain and A. 
Philip Randolph, the latter general organizer for the 
Pullman Porters’ Benevolent Association, and the former 
its field secretary. In an interview published in the New 
York World for October 11, they tell the public several 
alleged facts which the Pullman Company has never seen 
fit to publish and upon which it refuses comment. 

The complaint of the porters does not differ greatly 
from the complaint of any weak group pitted against a 
powerful corporation. “ The porters are not asking for 
higher wages alone,” explains Mr. Randolph, “ but for 
decent working-conditions, so that they can preserve their 
self-respect and their manhood.” It is alleged that porters 
have been disciplined and even dismissed because of un- 
sustained charges made by passengers. They receive no 
pay for the time, often several hours, which they must 
spend in the yards getting their cars ready for the trip. 
Their wages are so miserably inadequate that if they wish 
to make a living they must rely upon tips, and thus the 
Pullman Company can compel the general public to pay 
part of its employes’ wages. Under the present system, 
asserts Roy Lancaster, secretary and treasurer of the 
Association, the Pullman Company assumes that the 
porter must make half his wages on what the passengers 
contribute. “Company rules require porters to shine the 
shoes of all the passengers; forbid asking for tips, and 
yet the porter must furnish his own cleaner, polish and 
brushes.” Hence there is an ever-present temptation to 
“dust down” passengers for tips. “ Porters don’t like 
to do this any more than the passengers like to have them 
do it, but they have to do it if they want to make a living,” 
comments Lancaster. Again the provisions of the pension 
fund whereby a porter who leaves the service of the 
Company loses all voice in the handling of the fund, yet 
is compelled to pay fifty per cent more premium, constitute 
“in effect, peonage.” “The Pullman porter is always 
wrong,” concludes Mr. Grain, “ and the passenger always 
right, and the present system of employe representation 
is a fake.” Summed up, the grievance of the porters is 
the age-old grievance of the worker, issuing in an appeal 
for decent working-conditions and a living-wage. 
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Two other points of interest and importance are 
presented by these men whose aim is a strong union able 
to present the just demands of the porters and to insist 
upon a hearing. The first touches upon the “ welfare 
movement ” backed by the employer. I use “ backed ” 
advisedly. Frequently the entire machinery of the scheme 
is owned, financed, and operated by the employer. And 
| have no doubt that :n many instances his motives are 
not wholly selfish. He reatiy wishes to help. 

But the welfare movement 1s bound to fail unless the 
worker can be convinced that it is not an advertisement 
for the employer, or a new way of cheating him out of 
his wages. You can’t compel a man to be good and you 
can’t compel him to be comfertable, if he has deternuned 
on the renunciation of virtue and ease. You cannot put a 
man’s hat on for him; not even the Mad Hatter can do it. 
However fetching the angle set by that famous retailer, 
in nine cases out of ten the purchaser lifts his hand to 
shift the headgear’s pitch or elevation. We like to do 
things for ourselves, even when others can do them for 
us better ; and that is human nature in a phase that merits 
encouragement. “ The porters do not want to be treated 
like children,” protests Randolph. “ They do not like to 
have welfare workers, always in the pay of the Company, 
organizing field days, baseball teams, picnics, quartettes, 
and choruses to keep them contented. They resent having 
welfare workers come into their private homes to in- 
vestigate their habits and family life.” The motives of the 
Pullman Company may be so exalted that by comparison 
the charity of the Good Samaritan was pure greed and 
avarice; but I am strong for Randolph. He has the right 
idea; if any uplifting is to be done let it be by the porters 
themselves, working under decent conditions and for a 
tipless living wage. The winsome word of a welfare 
worker is a siren song to him, and he knows that rocks 
lie in that direction. 

The final point of interest in this interview turns upon 
those familiar figures in every labor group, the “ Uncle 
Toms.” These are the older porters who, it is claimed, 
fawn upon the passengers for tips, and suffer any in- 
dignity to retain their jobs. ‘‘ Uncle Tom has become a 
lieutenant of Simon Legree,” says Randolph. “ He is 
being used by the employers to keep the men disorganized 
and to make the public think that a Pullman porter is an 
aristocrat of labor.” There is truth, doubtless, in this 
complaint; still I should regret the passing of the old 
Uncle Tom, the sole human touch found in the Pullman 
system. What a porter sells is service, and Uncle knows 
what service is. “Yo’ will am my pleasuh, suh,” 
murmured one of them, after I had called for a block 
and tackle, or whatever is used to open the windows on 
Mr. Pullman’s cars. “I sho’ly hopes yo’ dinnuh pleased 
you, suh,” remarked an aged Pullman waiter with a bow 
reminiscent of lutes, viols, and the ancien regime. It was 
a chill rainy night near Richmond during the war (but 
not the War for Southern Independence!) and the old 
man’s courtesy was like a little candle in a naughty world. 
It was he, not the Pullman Company, that furnished the 
service.. The Company furnished the surcharge. 
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Education 








A Federal Secretary Not Needed 


Pau L. BLaKkety, S.J. 


F we are to have a Federal Secretary of Education in 

the Cabinet with the control of a pork-barrel or, as 
the latest bill contemplates, without even a slice of bacon 
to distribute among the States, the necessity for this 
official must be shown by the proponents of the plan. 
Their arguments as far as I have been able to discover 
them, may be grouped under the following heads: 

I.—This is the only country in the world that has no 
Minister of Education. 

On the contrary, we have forty-eight Ministers of 
Education, one in every State, and a Bureau of Education 
at Washington. In addition, we have thousands of local 
school-board members, city and county superintendents, 
and associates. If the pooled wisdom of all these officials 
is unable to devise a workable school system, the case is 
hopeless. 

Il.—Unless the new bill is accepted as a compromise, 
the old bill with its authorization of an annual grant of 
$100,000,000 will be forced through. 

Of course, there is no telling what Congress may do, 
but with the President announcing a program of retrench- 
ment and a national election in sight, it is not probable 
that Congress will create a $100,000,000 Department. 
Besides, public opinion throughout the country is now 
strongly ranged against further centralization of any kind 
at Washington. 

IlIl.—The dignity of education requires that it be 
represented in the Cabinet. 

If “ dignity ” be sufficient reason for the creation of a 
new Federal Department, where shall we stop? Cannot 
a professional man uphold his dignity without first cup- 
ping an ear toward Washington? Dancing is dignified— 
or may be—so, too, is plumbing, and also the art of baking 
bread. Higher in the scale is the art and science of home- 
making. But there is no reason why these occupations 
should be represented by name in the Cabinet. 

To shift the angle, nothing is more encompassed with 
dignity than the reverent public worship of Almighty God 
and the diligent teaching of His law. Shall we also have 
a Secretary or, as he is termed in those foreign countries 
from which we are bidden to learn wisdom, a Manister of 
Religion? True, the creation of this official would be 
quite without justification in the Constitution. That, too, 
is the specific reason why there should be no Secretary 
of Education. The Constitution regards education as 
a concern to be dealt with by the States, and gives no 
power to Congress inthis respect. 

IV.—There is a crisis in American education which 
points to the need of a Federal Secretary. 

1—What is this crisis? Is it that we are the most 
illiterate people in the world, as some have said? We 
may be, but after diligent search I have never been able 
to find the evidence. I am, of course, well acquainted 
with the statistics first published, I believe, by the National 
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Education Association, but they leave me cold. Calculated 
on different bases and for different years, they afford no 
common standard whatever for comparison. I have fre- 
quently shown, particularly in America for August 6, 
1921, the misleading use of these data. It is quite easy to 
make a set of figures sit up and beg or roll over and play 
dead, but jugglery is out of place in a serious discussion, 

2—llliteracy in the United States ts growing at an 
alarming rate. 

It is not. It has been decreasing at a very comfortable 
rate for half a century, and since education is now our 
national religion we are justified in concluding that it will 
continue to decrease. Figures published by the Federal 
Bureau of Education (Bulletin, 1916, No. 35) show that 
in 1890, the percentage of illiteracy was 13.7. In 1900, it 
was 10.7. By 1910 it had fallen to 7.7, and the Census 
of 1920 reported a further drop to 6. 

Let us examine the figures for 1920 more closely. On 
their face they reveal that of every 100 persons, 10 years 
of age and over, in the United States, 6 are illiterate. 
But who are these illiterates? Some are foreigners who 
came to this country years ago, when the gates were wide 
open. Their illiteracy is not the fault of our schools. 
Others are adult natives who lived in districts where 
schools were few and far between, or perhaps totally 
lacking, a condition that is becoming rarer day by day. 
Many are Negroes, a class long neglected, but for whom 
we are today supplying better educational facilities. It is 
clear, then, that a very fair proportion of the illiteracy 
noted in 1920, is due to conditions which do not now 
exist. Hence the figures cannot be taken as proof of a 
present or impending “crisis ” in public education. 

If we turn to the 1920 illiteracy figures for children, it 
becomes even more plain that this “crisis” is a mere 
bugaboo conjured up for propaganda purposes. Every 
State in the Union now has an attendance law, and in 
most jurisdictions the law is well enforced. The results 
are shown in the fact that while the illiteracy percentage 
in 1920 for the entire country was 6, for children between 
the ages of 10 and 15, it was only 2.3. Since Negro 
illiteracy is still high (22.9 in 1920) it is probable that 
the illiteracy percentage for native white children is 
nearer 1 than 2.3. In New York City, where the 
illiteracy rate is 6.2 (although only 0.3 for the native 
white population) the rate in the 10-20 year-group is 
exactly & §©These figures show that since the schools are 
annually reaching out to a larger number of children, 
illiteracy is bound to decrease. 

3—Public education does not receive adequate financial 
support. 

Much depends upon what is meant by “ adequate; ” but 
the Financial Abstract of the United States shows that 
the total annual expenditures for the public schools alone 


rose from $78,094,687 in 1880, to $140,506,715 in 1890, 


to $214,964,618 in 1900, to $426,250,434 in 1910, to ° 


$1,045,053,545 in 1920, and to $1,580,671,296 in 1922. 
Between 1920 and 1922 there was an increase of more 
than fifty per cent. It is somewhat absurd to iabor the 
point; but I think that these figures reflect a general 
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willingness on part of our people to tax themselves gener- 
ously for the support. of the public schools. No doubt 
much remains to be done, but there is not a State in the 
Union which is unable to support its schools, and a 
majority of the States meet their obligations fairly well. 
Nowhere is there such delinquency as to justify the 
supposition that the power of self-government is lost. 

However, as the latest Federal education bill eliminates 
the Federal subsidy, the argument that the local schools 
must be strengthened by Federal grants, or perish, need 
not be discussed. 

4—Some States seem unable to conduct their schools 
properly. 

If this be true, the Federal Government cannot remedy 
matters, since it would be necessary to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States to give any Federal official 
legitimate authority to reform a local school system. If 
any State is unwilling to provide common schools, either 
unwilling or unable to draw up a suitable program of 
studies, or unwilling to pay the teachers a suitable salary, 
reform must come from within, for there is no way of 
imposing it from without. But it cannot be seriously 
contended that such conditions are general in any State. 

V.—Finally, it is said that the bill confers ufon the 
proposed Secretary authority that cannot be exercised 
equally well by a Commissioner of Education. 

That this statement is not correct can be seen from an 
examination of the bill. 

The bill transfers the Federal Board for Vocational! 
Education, Howard University and the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, both in the District of Columbia, to the 
Secretary of Education (Sec. 3). It authorizes the crea- 
tion of a Federal Conference on Education, consisting of 
one representative appointed by each of the Secretaries 
(Sec. 5). It directs the Department of Education to 
collect statistics and to engage in research (Sec. 6). It 
permits the Secretary to invite for counsel and advice 
“the chief educational authorities of the several States, 
and educators representing the different interests in educa- 
tion, and others interested in the results of education 
from the standpoint of the public; ”’ but the Secretary is 
not obliged to call this group, or to follow its advice 
(Sec. 9). Finally, the Secretary is directed to file an 
annual report, with “ such recommendations to Congress 
as will, in his judgment, improve public education in the 
United States” and to make investigations requested by 
Congress or by the President (Sec. 10). 

Thus the bill itself fails to establish the need of a 
Secretary. Every power which it enumerates could be 
exercised equally well by a Commissioner of Education. 

VI.—As I wrote in America for October 3, there is 
every reason why opponents of Federal control of the 
local schools should decline this illusory compromise. The 
authors of the old and the new bills are the same. The 
forces which support them and the bills are the same. 
The ultimate purpose of each bill is one and the same, and 
that purpose is Federal control, toward which this “ com- 
promise” is the first step. Here if ever the Roman 
principle of resisting an evil from the outset holds true. 
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Note and Comment 


The Purpose of 
Our Schools 


T a dinner tendered him lately by a number of news- 
A paper executives, Archbishop McNicholas of Cin- 
cinnati took occasion to emphasize the attitude of the 
Catholic Church towards education. Among other inter- 
esting things, His Grace maintained : 

‘“ You may disagree with us Catholics on the question of 
the parochial school, but long experience has taught the 
Church the value of a religious atmosphere. If it simply 
were a question of teaching the three R’s, I would use 
all the authority of my office-to close every parochial 
school in the archdiocese. But we maintain that it is neces- 
sary to teach the child a knowledge of God and the pur- 
pose of its creation from the very beginning. From a 
simple problem in arithmetic we teach the eternity of 
truth and that God is the eternal truth. So, too, by means 
of geography and kindred studies, the child is led to a 
knowledge and love of God. It is in the school, also, 
that from the very beginning the child is taught respect 
for authority as coming from God.” 

The topic chosen by the Archbishop was a timely one. 
Serious-minded citizens, the country over are beginning 
to appreciate that if the education of the country’s youth 
is to be of any lasting value it must be imparted in an 
atmosphere where religion is given due recogniton. 





A Sign of 
the Times 


OME weeks ago, as our readérs may remember, a 

group of pilgrims from Scandinavia, many of them 
non-Catholics, visited Rome and joined in the exercises 
of the Holy Year. This pilgrimage, made up of natives 
of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland and Iceland, was 
the first Roman pilgrimage from that country, not only 
in this Holy Year, but in all the centuries that have passed 
since the Reformation. On their return home, says the 
N. C. W. C. News Service, so enthusiastic were its mem- 
bers that a second pilgrimage was organized. In this 
second group the Protestants were in overwhelming ma- 
jority, only thirty Catholics being numbered among the 
total 210. After joining in the various religious cere- 
monies, visiting the Catacombs and other points of inter- 
est in the Eternal City, the pilgrims were given a cordial 
reception by the Holy Father. The impression made on 
the visitors was expressed by one of the several non- 
Catholic journalists in the party. 

1 have travelled all over the world and I have seen scenes 
and spectacles of every kind and magnificence; but I have never 
seen anything so beautiful, so touching and so profoundly ex- 
pressive as what I have seen this evening. 

To a Catholic bystander the newspaper man added: 
“Really we Protestants have nothing similar, nothing 
so high and so convincing for the soul as you have in 
your Pope.” 

In these repeated evidences of the interest of non- 
Catholics in affairs to which they have so long been 
strangers, the Holy Father must find unmistakable proof 
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that his prayers of the Holy Year have not been without 
fruit, and that the work, par excellence, of his pontificate, 
which he has declared to be “the union of the Church 
of Rome with those of our Christian brethren separated 
from her,” is being given promising hope of fulfilment. 





Blessing of the 
Shealy Memorial 


N the presence of over a thousand members of the Lay- 
I men’s League of Retreats, His Eminence Cardinal 
Hayes officiated Sunday, October 11, at the solemn 
blessing of the new Memorial Dormitory erected at 
Mount Manresa, Staten Island, New York, in memory 
of the late Rev. Terence J. Shealy, S.J., the founder of 
the League. The building is designed to accommodate 
ninety retreatants, and was projected two years ago, when 
various bands of the Manresa retreatants set out to give 
fitting and permanent expression to the veneration in 
which they hold the memory of their former Director. 
To the fund which has since been raised, the largest 
amount was a contribution of $25,000, which came from 
the band of which Mr. Charles J. A. Fitzsimmons of 
Brooklyn, president of the League, is in charge. Cardinal 
Hayes, in his address, paid tribute to the influence which 
is being wielded by devout men of the Archdiocese, and 
emphasized the worth of the retreat movement in making 
them better Catholics and more useful citizens. “ After 
spending a few days here in prayer and meditation men 
go back to their homes, to business, to professional life 
radiating Christ, radiating His presence, His spirit and 
His teachings,” said His Eminence, urging his hearers to 
continue their interest in the movement, not alone for 
their own personal sanctification, but because of the ad- 
vantages that will inevitably accrue to the community 
and to humanity. 





Protecting Irish 
Immigrant Girls 


PPROPRIATELY to the month of October comes 
A a statement of the Mission of Our Lady of the 
Rosary for the Protection of the Irish Immigrant Girls, 
at 7 State Street, New York. This statement calls at- 
tention to the excellent work being done by the Mis- 
sion. Since 1883, when it was founded, more than 
100,000 girls from Ireland, seeking work in this coun- 
try, have found welcome and hospitality within its 
walls. Recently the work of the mission,—to meet, 
guide, protect, advise those especially who were not 
met by friends,—has been greatly complicated, for 
most of the steerage passengers from Great Britain 
and Ireland do not land at Ellis Island, where for- 
merly concentration made the work relatively easy, 
but are walking off the piers of the various steam- 
ship lines. It is now advisable to have a represen- 
tative on board ship until examination of passengers 
is completed. Irish girls coming to New York or 
vicinity not claimed by the proper parties are taken 
in charge by the Mission representative, who sees 
that they are cared for until they are on their way. 
Formerly the Mission was given a little parish as a 
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sort of dowry, good pious folk living near by, who 
took a special pride in their parish and its work. But 
few people live down there any more, and the place 
of the old settlers has been taken by hundreds of 
girls working in the big office buildings who crowd 
the little chapels at midday devotions. The Mission 
has been supported by these and by the members 
of the*Rosary Society attached to the Mission, which 
is directed by the Rev. A. J. Grogan. 


Spreading 
the Truth 


A S His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, pointed out to those 
who listened to the first program broadcast from 
Paulist Fathers’ radio station, the wireless is bound to be 
an effective means of bringing Catholic teaching to many 
to whom it would otherwise be inaccessible. Another 
altogether modern method of spreading the truth in circles 
not open to direct Catholic influence, is that which has 
been adopted “by a native Pittsburgh Catholic business 
man who believes in his religion’’ and who is inserting, 
at his own expense, a reading notice in each issue of the 
New York Times. In the edition of October 14, we find 
on the radio page—nowadays perhaps the most eagerly 
scanned page in every paper—one of these religious 
notices, the tenor of which is typical. It is headed 
“ Scandal,” and reminds the myriad readers of the Times 
that 

Christ never guaranteed that His Church would be free of 
scandals; but He did guarantee that it would not teach error. 
There were grave scandals in the Church in the time of Christ. 
Judas was a thief, as well as a traitor and a suicide; Peter was a 
perjurer; James and John quarreled, and so did Peter and Paul. 
All Catholics readily admit the Catholic Church needed house- 
cleaning in the XVI century, but the Reformers set about, not to 
clean the house, but to dynamite it. If a child has a dirty face 
you do not kill it; you wash its face. But in spite of the unholy 
lives of many Catholics, in the 16th and in all other centuries, the 
Catholic Church never has taught, does not now, and never will, 
teach error. Consult your Bible (Matt. xxviii, 20). And lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 

Incidental to this particular notice is the observation 
that ‘“ Mezzofanti, the world’s greatest linguist, was a 
Cardinal of the Catholic Church,” and a similar line of 
historical record, accompanies each day’s insertion. This 
altogether novel use of the secular press columns reflects 
the ingenuity of the Pittsburgh gentleman, whose gen- 
erous willingness to prove his enthusiasm for his religion 
entitles him to unique distinction. 





Breaking Down 
the Barriers 


HATEVER help the disseminators of truth can 

find in methods modern or old, is worthy at least 
of trial, albeit, as the Antigonish Casket observes, truth 
is not always wanted, is sometimes very unwelcome. One 
likes to feel, however, that among the more educated 
people, tc whom the apostle of the written or spoken 
word can make appeal, enlightenment will often break 
down the first and the most formidable barriers which 
stand in the way of removing prejudices, which, as the 
Casket notes, are always popular. 
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Literature 





Centenary of a Poet-Teacher 
EpytHe H. BrowNe 


L ET the poet salute nature in her beauty of seasonal 

gowns and we listen with tuned ear; let him tell us a 
story and we snuggle close to him much as children will 
clamber on the knee of a story-telling old soldier; let him 
freight his poem with a philosophy and we attend witn 
spurred interest to what he has to say; but let him preach, 
let him tell us how to be good, let him ride Pegasus up the 
steep mountain of human conduct that leads to perfection 
and we leave him to climb his chastening way alone. We 
rebel under the pen turned birch. 

Strange then, it is, that the poetry of Adelaide Anne 
Procter, whose one hundredth birthday will be celebrated 
on October 30, should merit such enduring and wide- 
spread favor. Who has not read and reread and sung 
“ The Lost Chord ” over and over and over again? The 
one shy little book of Procter legends and lyrics tucks 
itself beside statelier volumes in the bibliophile’s rich 
library; and Procter also graces the collapsible book-rack 
of the more modest bookworm. Yet who is more in- 
structive, who is more the moralist, who loves to teach a 
lesson more than Miss Procter? Into what magic ink 
then does she dip her pen to write poetry that teaches and 
delights in harmony ? 

In this day of the moral cafeteria when varying codes 
of ethics are displayed by innumerable cults from whic? 
the bewildered individual may choose what is most 
appetizing to his moral palate, it is a relief-to listen to 
the discerning voice of Adelaide Anne Procter portioning 
the good from the evil. It steadies one to lean on this 
volume of poetry so firmly lodged in conviction of what 
is right and what is wrong. 

Although we shut our eyes to the poet who holds up 
his finger to lecture us, we gaze long and fascinated at 
the jewelled finger of Miss Procter. This didactic finger 
is not bare like that of the typical preacher who is more 
concerned with the lessons he teaches than how he teaches 
them. It is gemmed with lively narrative, choice counsels 
and revealing confessions. It is our endeavor to catch the 
glints from these three gems; to show how by telling a 
story, by unraveling skeins of wisdom from the story and 
by letting the reader peek into the dark confessional of 
her soul this poet tells us how to be good. 

veryone loves a story. As a child adores a doll too 
beautiful to play with in shining curls and gorgeous 
spangled dress, so most everyone likes a romantic story, 
a dreamy tale of fair ladies in ivory castles and plumed 
knights in golden armor. Miss Proctes is the handmaiden 
of romance. She dresses her in all colors from the ebon 
garb of the nun in “ A Legend of Provence” to the blue 
cashmere of a maiden in love in “ Philip and Mildred ;” 
and then she tucks a moral in her pocket as a perfumed 
handkerchief. When Miss Procter has a lesson to teach 
she decks it out in such diverting narrative that we do not 
shy at it. What is bigger in story than that a knight 
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should snatch the nun Angela from convent quiet and 
peace? Yet the whole tale is merely like some symbolic 
picture with the moral as a title explaining it. Thus the 
line, “We always may be what we might have been,” 
might be aptly substituted for “ A Legend of Provence.” 

In that stirring little poem, “ A Knight Errant,” abstract 
good and evil stand out like warriors in combat. Miss 
Procter personifies Poverty, Truth, Ignorance, Custom 
and Opinion, and limns them in colorful allegory. She 
takes pains to depict Truth triumphant; but we hardly 
suspect her motive so sorry are we for the poor knight 
“spent with many a hard-fought battle.” This poet 
weaves stories around vacuous moral conceptions with an 
art that covers up the boniest moral. There is a lesson 
always, but whether expressed or implied it is more like 
an essence than a substance. 

It is a quirk of memory that some sentence or passage 
from a poem will often cling to one’s mind long after the 
poem is forgotten. Those poetic lines that have to do 
with the young man’s fancy in spring, with roses born to 
blush unseen come tripping to the tongue, free from the 
parent poem which is not remembered. To teach her 
lesson Miss Procter allies herself with our fickle memory 
and succeeds in prodding our minds with detached frag- 
ments of thought until we unconsciously retain a bundle 
of chips from the fire of her inspiration. Usually these 
chips are wise remarks or meaty reflections. Thereby 
hangs her effective preaching. For example, in “ Golden 
Words” we soon forget the pattern or story on which 
the poet has worked, but we pull this delicate thread from 
the whole: 

For what the lips have lightly said 
The heart will lightly hold, 
And things on which we daily tread 
Are lightly bought and sold. 

Thus “A False Genius,” that simple lyric beginning, 
“T see a Spirit by thy side, Purple-winged and eagle-eyed, 
Locking like a heavenly guide,” is cameoed with thought. 
So also in most of Miss Procter’s poems we just settle 
back in our easy chair to listen to her story or her descrip- 
tion or her mere piping of word melody when out peeps 
a chubby little “ moral” from the top of the page, all! 
dressed up and no place to go but in the niche of your 
mind that never forgets. Even in the “Chaplet of 
Verses,” a rosary of thirty poems strung with sacred 
allusion, written by Miss Procter for the benefit of the 
Providence Row Night Refuge in London, one detects 
that warning finger pointing to such titles as “ Our Daily 
Bread,” “ Millay’s Expiation” and “ An Appeal.” The 
chaplet is really a collection of hymns and therefore an 
aid to the preacher, for what is a hymn but an exhortation 
to do good, an appeal to the ideal in us? 

When a child kept in the nursery on a sunny day, for 
misbehavior tearfully confides to her younger sister that 
she must stay in disgrace for breaking a parlor vase, the 
culprit’s confession is a vivid lesson to the awed sister 
worth an hour’s preaching by an elder on the penalty of 
carelessness. So Miss Procter preaches by confiding to us 
those personal experiences, those missteps, perhaps, of 
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her own tried soul, from which we may cull our own 
lessons. Biography tells us of a life; autobiography—and 
many of her poems are really personal exposés—pieces 
the bits of life together with private comment. In “A 
Crown of Sorrow” Miss Procter lingers on the arm of 
our chair almost, so intimate does she become in her 
message. We all shrink from sorrow. So did she, she 
says, until she réalized it brought peace as well as pain. 
But to show that tears are not always idle she has penned 
that dainty verse, “ A Comforter,” with all the delicacy 
of word and rhythm that the little child comforter, Effie, 


‘inspired : 


I and Effie will sit together, 

All alone, in this great armchair :— 

Is it silly to mind it, darling, 

When Life is so hard to bear? 

While her little soft arms close tighter 
Round my neck in their clinging hold :— 
Well, I must not cry on your hair, dear, 
For my tears might tarnish the gold. 
They say, too, that tears are quite useless 
To undo, amend, or restore,— 

When I think how useless, my Effie, 
Then my tears only fall the more. 

One feels that Miss Procter must have sat down before 
an organ, her diary open before her, and transposed her 
private meditations into the music of beautiful poetry- 
music tempered to the organ by its aspiring notes of self 
sanctification. Not only in “The Lost Chord” was she 
“seated one day at the organ.” Miss Procter was bed- 
ridden for fifteen months before her death on the 2nd of 
February, 1864. It is while she lies exhausted on her 
pillow after a spasm of coughing that she asks in “ The 
Angel of Death,” 


Why shouldst thou fear the beautiful angel, Death, 

Who waits thee at the portals of the skies, 

Ready to kiss away thy struggling breath, 

Ready with gentle smile to close thine eyes? 
and teaches a lesson of resignation to death, convincing in 
its appeal for the chill of her own approaching death 
crystallizing it. 

Adeijaide Anne Procter may have to retire before the 
luxuriant imagery of the poetry of Francis Thompson, 
the chaste restraint of Alice Meynell, the subtle symbolism 
of Coventry Patmore and the dramatic force and trimmed 
style of Cardinal Newman. She stands gracefully in the 
rostrum but without the vestment of greatness ab: ut her. 
Her voice is not distilled in the pure gold of great poetry; 
yet it penetrates all hearts who would make living an art. 
One there was Who spent His life teaching us how to live. 
“Great” is a winged word of many meanings. 


THE GENEALOGIST 


He turned him from a book 
Of family-trees to scan 

But grass, where he the better read 
Brave lineage of man, 


As Shakespeare conned a brook; 
Although the simile, 

For being a fool’s, were simpler said: 
As Kilmer read a tree. 

FrANcIS CARLIN. 
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Reviews 

Naples Through the Centuries. By Lacy CoLiison-Mok.ey. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

To sail into the Bay of Naples some bright morning, between 
the Island of Capri and the Sorrento Peninsula, is among the 
most thrilling of human experiences. The city, all splotches of 
bright colors in the frank sunlight, spreads along the margin of 
the waters and scales the dizzy heights of the Posilipo and the 
Vomero. Lateen-sailed craft dart hither and yon about the 
bay. Very similar is the impression made upon one who knows 
Naples by this well illustrated and readable book. The author 
gives a summary, reasonably complete, and always highly inter- 
esting, of Naples through the centuries, and entertains all who 
care to follow him with the gripping and often tragic story of 
this gloriously mad city that no man might tame. The Greeks 
and the Romans, the Normans and the Hohenstaufens, the Ange- 
vin kings and the scions of the House of Aragon, the Bourbons 
and the Revolutionists—all pass in graphic and colorful proces- 
sion through these pages, to be followed by King Victor Em- 
manuel and General Garibaldi in their triumphal march scowling 
at each other in the rain. And the final chapter, “ Naples To- 
day,” is packed with the fruits of intimate knowledge and keen 
discrimination. The history of Naples contains many episodes that 
make not for edification, for which the author is not to be blamed. 
He is aloof and impartial—almost, possibly, too much aloof. That 
is to say, Mr. Collison-Morley conveys the impression that some- 
how he is sprung of a superior civilization and knows it. With 
all his knowledge he retains a little of that condescending attitude 
toward the religion and the social life of the Southern Italians 
which so frequently makes tweed-clad tourists a bit ridiculous in 
the streets of Naples. Only, of course, Mr. Collison-Morley is 
never ridiculous. His book is distinctly valuable, and is to be 
heartily commended to the hosts of foreign visitors who yearly 
invade Naples encumbered with steamer trunks and spacious ig- 
norance. Their ignorance will be less spacious if they take the 
precaution of having a copy of “ Naples Through the Centuries” 
in the trunks. B. L. 





The French Debt Problem. By Harotp G. Mouton and 
Creona Lewis. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

No great consolation was given to those who are seeking a 
settlement of the French debt to the United States by the ne- 
gotiations recently carried on in Washington. This conference 
was but a phase of the complicated and extremely dangerous 
situation that overshadows France’s present and future. That 
the situation is bewildering and that it is menacing is obvious 
from the investigations made by the Institute of Economics and 
now published under the title named above. As its primary 
purpose the book endeavors “to show how France came te be 
in her present state, and to indicate what must be done to restore 
sound financial and economic conditions.” Successive chapters, 
yn the international income, growth of the public debt, budgetary 
methods and deficits, exchange and currency organization, trade 
and industry outlook, prepare the way for a clear presentation 
of the situation as a whole and for a suggested solution that 
may lead to a restoration of sound conditions in the future. Ac- 
cording to the investigators, “the balancing of the budget is the 
heart of the French problem.” A defective budgetary system 
has helped greatly to bring on the present financial crisis and a 
genuinely balanced budget is the only hope in extricating France 
from this and future crises. But the economic and financial dif- 
ficulties of France do not stand by themselves: they are inextric- 


ably entangled with politics and social groups who propose di-- 


vergent programs of financial purification. In their survey of 
this element of the “French problem” as in that of the more 
pertinent and essential financial entanglement, the authors of this 
study are perfectly objective. They present the facts as they have 
been able to gather them and the conclusions as they have logically 
devolved from those facts. | ay A 
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The Medical Follies. By Morris Fisusein, M.D. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 

Dubbins was very much in earnest. He was explaining how 
thousands of good people injure their health and waste their 
money on patent medicines and quack doctors. “ Furthermore,” 
he went on, “people think too much about their health, Work 
on, is my motto, and disregard your ailments. Now, for ten 
years I’ve suffered acutely, but have been so busy I’ve really 
never had time to find out where the pain is.” “ Wonderful!” 
said Stubbins, “and just where is the trouble located?” “In 
a very important member, in my head. And I’ve used sixteen 
patent medicines, an osteopath, mental healing, what not. But 
they are all worthless, every one of them.” Dubbins has many 
imitators. Indeed, when there is question of throwing stones, it 
behooves one to inquire whether one does not live in a glass 
house. Dr. Fishbein’s book is very instructive. He can speak 
with authority. His history and analyses of osteopathy, homeo- 
pathy, chiropractic, mental healing and other “systems” and 
reputed medical “ practices” should lead to a wholesome distrust 
and fear of every “remedy” doctor and “professor,” that is 
not vouched for by a school recognized and approved by physicians 
whose standing is above suspicion. Health is too precious a pos- 
session to be made a matter of barter or loose experiment. Those 
who talk so glibly of contraceptive. methods and physical culture 
would do well to ponder what Dr. Fishbein has to say. Yet it is 
safe to affirm that much time will pass before the quack and 
his nostrums will cease to find a ready market. The gullible are 
prolific, and notoriously long-lived. F. McN. 





Charity and Our Three Vows. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.00. 

This little volume suggests thoughts that will facilitate for Re- 
ligious the task of keeping straight with God, which, despite 
shortcomings, every one wishes to do. The book gets its title 
from the principal subject matter with which it deals though 
the thirty-six conferences between its covers discuss a number 
of other timely topics. Its author is already popular through 
his publications in the realm of philosophy but the reader need 
have no fear that metaphysical speculations will encumber or 
dull these ascetic discussions. The style is simple and direct 
and, what is more, full of unction. The diction is choice and 
there is scarcely a chapter that does not contain some pithy sen- 
tence to recapitulate its substance. There is nothing of the 
rigorist in Father Hill and much of consolation and comfort 
for the struggling soul, and plenty of practical common sense. 
A complete index makes it easy to refer to striking passages. 
Written particularly for Religious the conferences will also 
serve for the instruction and edification of many of our devout 
clergy and laity who, due allowance being made for their condi- 
tions, may easily adapt its lessons to their own lives. W. I. L. 


By Owen A. Hut, S.J. St. 





The Romance Churches of France. By Otiver E. Bopinc- 
ToN. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

Amidst the lawlessness of the twelfth century in France the 
churches were the only oases of protection. Here at least were to 
be found established order, good government and even sanctuary. 
As a result there was an enthusiastic program of church building 
during that troubled period. Those who returned from the First 
Crusade brought back with them ideas of the glory of the 
East; hence there were Byzantine and even Persian motives in the 
Romanesque architecture which the genius of the French had 
adapted to suit their own character and needs. Preceding the 
period of Gothic architecture, there existed at least six differ- 
ent schools in France: the Norman, Auvergnat, Burgundian, Poi- 
tevan, Provencal and Perigourdin. They had nothing in common 
but their origin and their aims. The generic name of Romanesque 
has been applied to them, but the term Romance, according to 
the author, is just as applicable “ because this style of architecture, 
like the art and literature which already bear the name o! 
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Romance, is derived, historically speaking, from the Roman, and 
yet is not Roman, but is suffused with new influences which 
were a combination of the nascent artistic genius of France with 
the spirit of chivalry and religious fervor underlying the cru- 
sades.” All the pre-Gothic schools of architecture were engaged 
in the same vital problem, namely, the direct lighting of the nave 
of a stone building without compromising the solidity of the 
structure. The author shows clearly in this work how each school 
dealt with the problem and what measure of success it attained. 
The subject is treated in a popular and yet scholarly manner, 
and with an enthusiasm that is stimulating. Many beautiful photo- 
graphs, the work of the author, illustrate the text. F. R. D. 


Books and Authors 


Man and Woman Stand Condemned.—Two more additions 
have been made to the Dutton “Today and Tomorrow” series. 
The books of this series are small, but they profess to be “ thought- 
compelling” and to give the ordinary reader an idea of what 
our “leading” men and women are thinking about. In “ Lysi- 
strata” (Dutton. $1.00), Anthony Ludovici takes the position that 
we neglect the body for the sake of the mind, that science and 
commercial enterprises, by bolstering up our weakened bodies, 
have encouraged us to remain contentedly sub-normal. Hence, 
men have become inferior physically and intellectually, and 
“Feminists” help this downward tendency in man. Mr. Ludo- 
vici's picture is so desolate that he seems to despair of - poor 
man’s future. 

In “ Hypatia, or Women and Knowledgé” (Dutton. $1.00), 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell takes sharp issue with the author of 
“Lysistrata.” She tells him that if women are so little to his 
taste, it is men who have made them so. Women are awakening 
now. They claim their rights and will have them. She would 
take six men instead of one husband if she had her way, and 
she would otherwise conduct herself as any self-respecting ,agan 
would. The two books stand self-condemnatory; no word of 
praise can be given to eituer of them. 





Stage and Screen.—“ A Guide to Longer Plays” (Appleton. 
$1.00), by Frank Shay, is an excellent and apt title for this 
book which is all that it pretends to be, a real guide. It is a 
guide to the names and authors of fifteen hundred of the best 
plays. Excellence of workmanship is the basis for selection. It 
is a guide also to the various anthologies containing these plays 
as well as to the names and addresses of their publishers. It 
serves in its function of guide when it enumerates the plays 
produced by the Theater Guild and the Princeton Players and 
those which won the Pulitzer Prize from the year it was first 
awarded. In the appendix there is a nicely selected list of 
the best books for a little theater working library. In fine this 
book is a serviceable guide for all dramatic organizations who 
want their information briefly, quickly and unerringly. 

Charles D. Fox has compiled for movie fans in “ Famous Film 
Folk” (Doran. $2.00), nearly two hundred and fifty biographic 
sketches of their picture idols. Though brief they are quite com- 
prehensive and contain most of the facts that the most curious 
admirer will wish to know about his favorites. 


—_———_— 





Prayer-Books and Prayer.—“ Prayer for All Times ” (Kenedy. 
$1.75), is a translation by Maud Monahan of “La Priere de 
toutes les Heures,” by Pierre Charles, S.J. Its author says that 
the end, which it was perhaps hardly possible to attain, was “to 
make smooth the ways of the Spirit, of that Spirit which 
ever breathes how and where He will.” Father Charles unfolds 
in a simple way a whole series of texts and enters into our 
daily lives and shows us how to make them lives of prayer. The 
very subjects attract our attention. The author is really thinking 
aloud in the various themes, casting a light here, dropping a 
spark there, that will light up the mind and warm the will and 
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all is done easily and pleasantly. The book is full of lure and 
its readers will gather (that is the meaning of legere, to read, 
to gather) much common-sense spiritual help from its pages 
that will make their days full of God and assist them to pray 
always. : 

An Augustinian Canoness provides in “A Daily Thought 
from St. Augustine” (Herder. $0.80), brief suggestions from 
the rich and helpful writings of her holy patron that will afford 
those who use it meditation material to stimulate growth in 
vigorous Catholic piety. 

The pious Faithful who relish formal and vocal prayer will 
find a variety of devotions in the new prayer manual, “ Blessed 
be God” (Kenedy. $2.50), compiled by the Rev. Charles J. Cal- 
lan, O.P., and the Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P. There are 
prayers for every mood and numerous occasions and much 
useful instruction mingles with them. A section of reflections 
from Scripture and the Imitation of Christ add an extra charm 
to an otherwise attractive manual. 


From Protestant Sources.—The well known Harvard divine, 
Kirsopp Lake, reprints in “ The Religion of Yesterday and To- 
morrow” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), lectures that he has been 
giving for some years past both in this country and abroad. Apart 
from the first chapter which attempts to discuss Catholicism 
the volume is taken up with the present condition of Protestantism 
and some reflections on what appears to be ahead. The account of 
the divisions that split Protestantism is clearly told and priests 
who have to instruct converts will find the book informative 
on these points. The Professor is an Experimentalist, a word 
that he coins to avoid the term Modernist. His readers will prob- 
ably agree that he is Protestant in no religious sense at all. He 
professes to be seeking the truth but is very much like Pilate. 
He would guide his fellows but the road certainly leads away 
from Christ and its end is social chaos. One would think that 
the claims of Modernists had been conclusively established. Christ 
and the Scriptures and Christ’s Church, the efficacy of prayer, 
the stability of the moral law, are all brushed aside. Criticizing 
the dogmatism and carping at the infallible claims of the Papacy 
no one is more dogmatic or conceited than the learned Professor. 
The book will do no harm to Catholicism and no good to Prot- 
estantism for it contains much that is neither theologically cor- 
rect, historically sound or scientifically accurate. 

John Bunyan is credited with one of the great books in the 
English language. Sydney T. Skidmore, in “The New Pilgrim's 
Progress” (Dorrance. $2.00), would bring him up to date. He 
gives us an excellent allegory but his theology and asceticism 
are little worth. The author’s aim is to emphasize the things 
of the spirit against a materialistic age and Thoughtful McDooit 
seems earnest about reaching the Kingdom of God. But what a 
Kingdom! Mr. Skidmore is a first class iconoclast and creeds 
and education and government and wealth and the press and 
vivisection all experience his blows. Much that Catholics hold 
dear he is not content to reject but must positively insult. Mr. 
Skidmore has a vivid imagination and is a wonderful dreamer: 
nothing more. 


Richard La Rue Swain in “What and Why Is Man” (Mac- 
millan. $1.75), attempts “to give very human answers to per- 
plexing questions.” And his answers are very human and there- 
fore often quite false. His explanation of the visible creation 
is pantheistic. Fundamentally everything is energy and energy is 
one of the attributes of the Divinity. Evolution accounts for 
man’s origin. The traditional beliefs in sin and the Redemption 
and Heaven and Hell are all rejected. Jesus is the ideal Man. 
The eternal verities are all interpreted anew. There are specula- 
tions on such problems as “ Why we were not born in Heaven?” 
and “ Without social relations, could God have character?” Very 
consistently, children should not join the Church or be confirmed 
but “intelligently and lovingly prepared for their first Com- 
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munion.” One is inclined to ask, “ According to what denomina- 
tion?” Much that Mr. Swain writes sounds orthodox but the 
explanation certainly is not; neither is it stimulating. 





The Professor’s House. Colin Il. A Fountain Sealed. The 
Reluctant Duchess. Andrew Bride of Paris. The Pencilled 
Frown. 

Willa Cather’s newest offering, “The Professor’s House” 
(Knopf. $2.00), is far more wholesome than her questionable book 
of last year, “A Lost Lady.” Writing with her usual lucidity 
of style and with her masterliness of form, Mrs. Cather studies the 
old generation with its conservatism and the new with its froth- 
iness and commercialism. She makes the professor a startlingly 
real figure, a gentleman and a scholar, kindly and eccentric and 
finely idealistic. Unfortunately, he has never been taught the 
religion of his father; but Catholic references throughout the 
book are sympathetic. Wrapped up in the professor’s story and 
influencing it greatly is another tale about a young inventor who 
was killed in the war. Tom Outland’s career makes an opening 
for beautiful descriptions of New Mexico and its ancient history. 


In the days of Elizabeth, the first Colin sold his soul to Satan 
and received in return wealth and honor. The compact had af- 
fected succeeding generations of the family and had cast its 
spell on the chief character in “Colin II” (Doran. $2,00), by 
E. F. Benson. The volume is a sequel to “Colin,” published in 
1923. It is a strong story. Colin II is a fiend incarnate, loving 
hate and hating love. This sums up his life, which, of course, 
is a wretched one until, at last, he is redeemed. Violet, his wife, 
was enmeshed in the struggle and fought for him against the 
powers of darkness. No sermon could point the bitterness of 
evil better than this novel. Few novelists writing today could 
handle so difficult a theme with the art of E. F. Benson, 

Could a girl of intrinsic and fundamental unloveliness, a thor- 
oughly self-righteous and self-centered egoist, evoke unbounded 
admiration, and even adoration, in a great number of people? 
Some such query must come to the mind of one reading “A 
Fountain Sealed” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50), an earlier work, 
published in 1907, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, the author of the 
famous novel, “A Little French Girl.” Other questionings, too, 
there may be about the characterization, or the caricature. How- 
ever, the novel furnishes an interesting study of character and 
bears comparison with the author’s later novel. The dialogue 
is particularly good, in several instances it is thought provoking. 

In “ The Reluctant Duchess” (Dodd, Mead. $1.75), Alice Duer 
Miller works over a plot that is venerable in a fashion that 
makes it seem youthful and fresh. Jacqueline McMannis is a 
democratic, though rich, American schoolgirl. The Duke is a 
sufficiently nice young man, not utterly impoverished. A poor but 
proud young lawyer hovers in the shadows. When Jacqueline 
discovers that her marriage was arranged before she met her 
future husband, she breaks the engagement. But the Duke bravely 
wins her back. There is delicious humor in the telling of the tale. 

Having spent most of her life in Europe, Mary Jackson was 
quite a patriotic little American who longed to live on her native 
soil. Never having been abroad, André Bride, a leader of the 
young radical literary critics, was thoroughly disgusted with the 
unartistic United States and was resolved to make his home in 
France. The two meet in “ Andrew Bride of Paris” (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.00), by Henry Sydnor Harrison. Their views con- 
tinue to conflict till almost the concluding page. This is an enter- 
taining, cultured story, written with a fine sense of life’s ironies 
and yet not bitterly. 


A tiresome satire on certain of our cosmopolites is “The Pen- _ 


ciled Frown” (Scribner. $2.00), by James Gray. The characters 
are mostly poseurs, make-believes, who wish to display them- 
selves and they do it unto weariness. Towards the end there is 
some skilful composition but otherwise the narrative drags on 
with plenty of wasteful descriptions and asides. It may be read 
and enjoyed by people on whose hands time hangs heavily. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Conferences for Catholic Women Social Workers 
To the Editor of AmeERIca: 

Under the caption, “ Crumbs from a Conference Table” in your 
issue of September 26, you point out the need for watchfulness, 
so that under greater organization our charity may not de- 
velop into philanthropy and that personal service of God in His 
poor may not become merely service of self and the State god. 

It would, perhaps, be pleasing to note some of the efforts 
being made by the Religious of the Cenacle in New York City 
to spiritualize the activities of those engaged in organized social 
work. May I draw your attention to the Conferences held at 
their Convent, 140th Street and Riverside Drive, for some years 
past. These Conferences are held on a Sunday afternoon in the 
spring, autumn and winter, of each year, and women social 
workers, professional and volunteer, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
are invited by the Religious. At each Conference discussions of 
the Church’s teaching and viewpoint on vital social issues of the 
day take place and are treated by master minds, lay and clerical. 
A short sermon on “Charity” or the life and deeds of some 
of the Church’s great social leaders follows. An Act of Con- 
secration for Social Workers, composed by the Reverend John 
J. Burke, C.S.P., and approved by Cardinal Hayes, is recited 
in unison at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. To the 
Living God the social workers consecrate themselves, their service 
and deeds for humankind. 

The next Conference for Catholic Women Social Workers 
at the Cenacle will be on Sunday, November 15. The Right Rev. 
Mer. Joseph F. Rummel, D.D., will speak on: “ Religious and 
Moral Aspects of Social Work” and an address will be given by 
Dr. Sylvester R. Leahy entitled: “ Social Psychiatry.” 

Yearly at the Cenacle a retreat is given for social workers. The 
retreat masters have usually been clergymen particularly inter- 
ested in social work, as the Rev. Robert F. Keegan, secretary of 
his Eminence for Charities; the Rev. Francis P. Le Buffe, S.J., 
of the Fordham School of Social Service; the Rev. John A. Ryan, 
D.D., author of “The Living Wage”; the Rev. John O’Grady, 
professor of sociology at the Catholic University; the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Kerby, Ph.D., of the National Catholic Service School, 
ec., ec. 

In passing, I would like to say that the messages of love, 
faith and hope carried by the social workers from the sanctuary 
of the Cenacle, to the homes of the afflicted, the hospitals and 
jails of our great city, must be such as to delight even a Francis 
of Assisi. 

Brooklyn. Mary J. Hickey. 


Laymen’s Retreats All the Year 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Let me call your readers’ attention to the fact that the House 
of Retreats at Fort Wadsworth, Mt. Manresa, Staten Island, 
N. Y., will remain open all the year, where week-end retreats 
will be given each week by the Jesuit Fathers, beginning every 
Friday evening and ending Monday morning. 

The retreat movement for laymen was organized at Fordham, 
N. Y., in 1909, by the late Rev. Terence J. Shealy, S.J. After 
his death he was succeeded at Mt. Manresa by Rev. Daniel J. 
Quinn, S.J., who is now in charge of retreats. During the past 
year the number of retreatants who have visited the Retreat 
House has been the largest in its history. A new heating plant 
has been installed for the comfort of visitors and forty-five 
additional rooms have been added. Over $80,000 has been sub- 
scribed by those who have been active in this movement. The 
total cost of the new dormitory will be $125,000, a sum which 
the friends of Father Shealy intend to raise by subscription. 

His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, visited Mt. Manresa 
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in June, 1923, when he expressed his hearty approval of the 
retreat movement. On October 11 of this year he was present 
at Mt. Manresa and blessed the “ Shealy Memorial Building.” 

Why do not more Catholic men avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Mt. Manresa once a year? There is no one 
who does not need it. All are invited. Whatever may be their 
station in life and all are welcome. Here in America, perhape 
as nowhere else in the world, does the Catholic man need this 
annual refreshment of his soul. 

Any one wishing to make reservations for a retreat can do 
so by writing to the Laymen’s League, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York City. Mt. Manresa can be reached by ferry to St. George 
from New York City, thence by bus or trolley to Mt. Manresa. 

New York. Joun T. McCarrrey. 


The Plight of the. Consumer 


To the Editor of AmeERIcaA: 

There were two editorials in America for August 29 that are 
very closely related, but there are few who recognize it. The 
subjects referred to are, “ Who Pays the Government’s Bills?” 
and “Terms for Our Debtors.” 

To state the fact as to Government expenditure, “that the 
ultimate consumer pays, not all at once, necessarily but ia the 
end” ought to be sufficient to awaken your readers to question 
the proposals made by one political party or the other to ease 
the burden on the public by any scheme of graduated taxation 
or by taxing the dead. Though many of the wealthy are treated 
unfairly by present methods of taxation, there is thus no relief 
to the consumers; it is others who are wealthy that benefit. 

The reason why the consumers must pay all expenditures of 
Government is because all that is utilized by the Government 
or its employes represents a subtraction from the total product 
and services of the country. 

If one man furnished all the money needed by the Govern- 
ment, even as a gift, still there would be that deduction of goods 
that would otherwise be available to the public. The people 
can buy only what remains after the Government’s demands are 
satisfied. But the entire product of the country is sold at a 
profitable price, whether sold to the Government or to the pub- 
lic. The cost of Government then cannot be on the merchants 
or manufacturers as such. 

Again, the value of the entire product is equal to its costs, 
which include rent, interest and profit. The consumers must pay 
a price to the producers equal to the value or price of the entire 
product, including of course that which the Government uses. 
This means that the consumers must pay for what the Govern- 
ment buys by means of higher prices for the goods remaining 
for the public. 

The supposition of one man furnishing the money as a gift to 
the Government seems to negative this conclusion, but it does 
not. The putting into circulation of an enormous amount of 
money for purchase of consumption goods does not increase the 
total purchasing power, it merely brings about inflation of the 
currency, which automatically reduces the purchasing power of the 
public by the amount of goods that the Government buys, and 
thus even those who finally obtained the Government’s gift money 
would be no wealthier than if they sold to the public. 

The same result would obtain if the Government introduced 
fiat money for its expenditures. Further, if the Government ac- 
quired its money through the issue of bonds, the only cost would 
still be on the consumers and not on the bondholders as such. 

This brings us to the consideration of “Terms for Our Debt- 
ors.” Again, the undertakings of our Government in financing 
Europe was a cost only to the consumers, and not to the bond- 
holders, in like manner as ordinary Government expenditures. 

Yet we have the situation that if Europe should pay, it is our 
bondholders who would be benefited, and not the consumers at 
whose expense our European shipments were made. 

All the foregoing, of course, must be difficult to understand, 
otherwise our people would not permit themselves to be robbed 
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right and left as they have been, particularly during the past ten 
years. 

Of course, a few of us hold that in the final analysis it is the 
workers who pay all taxes, and this is particularly the view of 
Supreme Court Justice Holmes, but there are so many who will 
not permit themselves to understand this latter proposition that 
its discussion at the present time is futile. 

Providence, R. I. M. P. Connery. 

How Catholic Dailies Can Be Established 
To the Editor of AMERICA: _ 

We Catholics are constantly decrying the lurid sensationalism, 
malicious misrepresentations and downright corruption of the 
daily press, and the danger to faith and morals that lies in 
these conditions is universally recognized. We are often re- 
minded, too,.that the generality of us are wofully deficient in 
the knowledge of the essentials of Catholic doctrine, so much 
so that our ignorance forms a stumbling-block to honest seekers 
of the truth. The clergy suggest as a remedy that Catholics 
take to good reading, recommending such works as the Bible, 
the Lives of the Saints, Canon Sheehan’s writings, and our Cath- 
olic monthlies and weeklies. 

It is a sad fact that most Catholics cannot be persuaded to read 
this literature; daily newspapers have become a demand of the 
very nature of the modern American, and few have time, in the 
giddy whirl of present-day existence, for any other reading. 
The only logical substitute for a corrupt daily press is an incorrupt 
daily press, and the only daily papers that would assuredly be 
incorrupt would be Catholic dailies. 

It is contended that a daily religious paper would never find 
support. To be sure, it would not. A Catholic daily that was 
solely religious could not hope to thrive; could not hope for 
a week’s span of life. A Catholic daily, to succeed, must incor- 
porate all the worthy features of the secular dailies; it must have 
a news section, an editorial section, a magazine section, a sport 
section, special writers, etc. 

The bare thought of the expense that would be entailed in 
the establishment of such a daily might lead one to regard 
it as an impossibility. Yet such a daily is urgently needed as 
an antidote to the filth and calumny disseminated by the daily 
secular press; and, without claiming the power to search the 
unscrutable ways of the Almighty, one may safely say that 
God never intended a vital necessity to be an impossibility. 

The establishment of a Catholic daily, which would be in 
every good sense of the word a modern newspaper, would 
involve enormous expense, without question; and if the necessary 
funds were already in the hands of the publishers, there would 
remain a forbidding wall of public indifference to be scaled. 

The publishers can secure the necessary funds; indifference 
can be surmounted; but not without effort. As in every other 
good cause, labor and sacrifice are required; but neither gigantic 
labor nor great sacrifice. The achievement of such an object, 
moreover, would more than repay its vouchers for any in- 
conveniences they might undergo. 

A strenuous publicity campaign must be carried on through 
all available agencies, to prepare the minds of the people for 
Catholic dailies and to secure the necessary plant, equipment and 
staff. Foremost among these publicity agents must be the clergy 
and the Catholic publishers. It is further submitted that the 
Knights of Columbus could be given the opportunity to repeat, 
in this field, the marvelous successes they have achieved in 
Catholic charities and education. The aid of other Catholic lay 
organizations could also be enlisted. 

Concerted propaganda, on the part of clergy, press, and lay 
societies, for the space of a single year, should be sufficient 
to prepare the ground. In that time it would be possible to 
convince the Catholic public of the necessity for Catholic dailies, 
secure their pledges of the amounts necessary to commence pub- 
lication, and also their promises to support the dailies when 
they appeared on the news-stands. 
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This propaganda must be a rigorous one; and yet, if it were 
undertaken, no intolerable burden would be laid on any indi- 
vidual or organization. Frequent and energetic advocacy of the 
idea of the necessity of these dailies would be all that would 
be required of anyone engaged in this publicity. 

Is not the good that might be wrought far greater than any 
labor or sacrifice entailed? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. Germain. 


Church Collections 
To the Editor of AmMERIca: 

I have nothing but admiration for the priest who had the 
temerity to ask laymen to express themselves on such a nettle- 
some question as that of the envelope collection system. Only 
an iconoclast (the West breeds them) would have dared to start 
such a discussion. 

The envelope system has its advantages and its very evident 
limitations. Has any one yet heard of a credit house (in this 
age when a man can almost buy his coffin on the instalment plan) 
that will hand a customer his notes, with the mild admonition 
that they should be paid on time? Can you see the credit man- 
ager of such a house sitting at his desk on Monday morning, 
buoyed up by the fond hope that the first mail will bring him 
an envelope containing the amount due from the customer for 
the preceding week? As much chance of a man being faithful 
to such an agreement as there would be of closeting a toper 
with a bottle of Haig and Haig and finding the precious fluid 
untouched at the end of half an hour. 

Yet I received a bundle of 52 envelopes from my pastor in 
January, and I am certain he entertained the fond hope he would 
find one in the collection basket each Sunday morning. Well, 
to make a clean breast of it, I do not know where they are now. 
My boy may have used them to make hats for his imaginary 
soldiers or to play letter-carrier with the young heathen next 
door. Even if 1 do appear to be more or less of a backslider, 
I am certain that I contribute my share each Sunday, and am that 
much of a generous giver that the Dollar-a-Sunday Plan appeals 
to me. Any plan calling for the use of an envelope each week, 
the contributor to unearth it from a yearly supply during the 
last ten seconds on Sunday morning, is, to say the least, farcical. 

At one time I lived in a parish which had an envelope system 
that worked. Each parishioner received an envelope on the first 
of the month, also a letter from the pastor urging the contribu- 
tion of at least a dollar. The money thus collected, in addition 
to the usual collection on Sundays, enabled the pastor to decorate 
the church within two years and care for some: portion of the 
debt. This, after the problems presented by a mounting debt and 
a decreasing income had broken the heart and spirit of more 
than one able administrator. This system had the personal touch, 
and while I was not entirely in favor of the published list of 
contributors, I am certain that it shamed many backsliders into 
doing their bit. 

New England has the pay-as-you-enter system, and it is not 
without its merits. There are those who will contend that col- 
lections at the door will unfeelingly and unjustifiably wound the 
feelings of the greater portion of the Church's constituents, 
namely, the poor. I doubt very much if this is a valid objection. 
I spent many years amongst them and know that there will be 
as much “ muttering and sputtering” on the part of the well-to- 
do members as on the part of God’s elect. I was so situated 
financially during my school days, most of which were spent in 
a certain Massachusetts city, that a penny looked as big as a dol- 
lar to me; yet I can never recall being invited to sit in any 
special section of the church, in so called pauper seats, because 
I had only a smile to contribute to the collector as I entered 
the church. And in the event that I had received such an invi- 
tation, who will dispute the fact that if we were all humbled 
a little more at the church door we would be more worthy at- 
tendants at Mass? 





























































October 24, 1925 


I am heartily in favor of any system that will do away 
with collections during Mass. Who has not had the experience 
of trying in earnest to overcome the thousand and one distrac- 
tions that even a Catholic church can harbor on Sunday morn- 
ing, of whipping one’s soul out of its weekly torpor until it 
seemed to soar heavenward, only to have it brought crashing 
back to earth by that despicable destroyer of all meditation—the 
clinking of falling coins? Collections during Mass should be 
taboo. 

It is unquestionably true that the amount a man gives at Mass 
on Sunday is a sure index of how well he has been educated in 
the matter of Church support—a much neglected science in the 
Catholic Church in America today. The whole question should 
be made the subject of a special investigation by a national com- 
mittee of representative laymen and priests. We have much to 
learn from our Protestant brethren in this particular field. 


Micuaet Lyne. 


Dealing with Reprehensible Plays 
To the Editor of America: 


As a matter of record you may think well to devote space in 
this department for the following news item from The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle of September 25, 1925: 


Boston Bars Proranity 1n “ WHat Price Giory” 


London could not stomach Eugene O’Neil’s play, “ Desire 
Under the Elms,” which passed the censors in this city, and 
now Boston, according to dispatches from that city, objects 
to “ What Price Glory.” 

The play opens in that city Monday, but it will be played 
without a line of the profanity which lent realism to the 
war-time scenes. The management agreed to eliminate the 
curses after Mayor Curley declared the play could not 
otherwise be produced. The language of the home, the 
Mayor insisted, was good enough for the trenches. Mayor 
Curley’s decision was based on a report by City Censor 
John M. Casey, who made a special trip to this city to see 
the play. 

It will be seen from the foregoing item that a Catholic mayor 
of Boston has had occasion once more to break through all the 
impudent pretences of art and realism, which, in the interests of 
the box-office, are put forward as an excuse for assaults against 
public decency. Your readers will remember that in Boston such 
plays as “The Easiest Way” and “ Marie-Odile” were entirely 
barred from production. 

Theatergoers in New York (the writer not able to exclude 
himself) have become so used to evil plays that they are often 
tempted, under one specious pretext or another, to tolerate them 
It needs a brave man like Mayor Curley to shake us out of such 
complacency. So potent is the influence exerted by the wily 
gentlemen who from New York practically control tie theatrical 
output of the country that at times even Catholic critics of the 
drama cannot shake off the spell. It would really seem, in some 
instances, as if these Catholic writers held a brief for the managers 
as friendly apologists rather than as possessed by a sense of 
responsibility to their co-religionists. 

It is of course true that to ensure respect for a Catholic stand- 
point in judging plays or books that purpose is certain to be 
defeated by indulging in mere denunciation or by needlessly pro- 
voking antagonisms. There can be no need for a critic to ad- 
vertise a play by intemperate denunciation any more than there 
can be need for dealing so gingerly with the “art” of a product 
of degenerate drama that the curiosity and interest of the reader 
are aroused in the play’s behalf. 

Your readers may recall the manner in which “What Price 
Glory” was treated by some of these critics. Comparing their 
utterances with Mayor Curley’s pronouncement the distinction 
between what is helpful and what is misleading in such criticism 
may be clearly apprehended. 


Brooklyn Atrrep YOUNG 
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